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ING'S ¢ COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Council 
to receive APPLICATIONS for the following 
aprois shies, which are already or will be shortly Vacant, 
"The Professorship of Manufacturing Art and Machinery. 
The fe ip of Military Science. 
The Professorship of the Chinese Language and Literature. 
The Professorship of the Spanish 1 and L 
Further information m:.y be obtained from the Secretary of the 
College. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
Kine’s Gotan, ienten, 


Nov. 1 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
following CLASSICAL SUBJECTS have "been selected 

for Examination in this University in the year 1854, viz. :— 
For the MATRICUL — EXAMINATION— 

XeNopuon—Anal Book III. 

Vinctt— Georgics, 300k 

he Examination for the Degree of! BACHELOS OF ARTS— 
ahs * — ipEs—The Lag in Aul 

Ciceno—The _ Seiplonte,s and the Orations for the 

am, for Marcellus, and me Archias. 
y 


order SA 
. W. ROTHMAN, Regist: 


XCHANGE of PUPILS.—A married Clergy- 
man of Evangelical high Church prjnetnles, opposed alike to 
Rome and Geneva, whose terms for the Board Education of 
Young hg vom are 60 Guineas per Annum, oy anxious to meet 
with a dl ‘of similar views, to 
whens’ ‘Chri stian care and maternal solicitude he would intrust 
TWO LITTLE GIRLS in EXCHANGE for ONE or TWO 
BOYS of any age. dy, taking a limited number, and resid- 
ing near a Station of the Camden own, North-Western, = East- 
ern Counties Railway preferred. Address Rev. M. A., care of 
Messrs. Baily prothers, Stationers, 3, Royal Exchange- buildings, 
Cornhill, London. 


RIVATE PUPIL for CAMBRIDGE, or for 
. the HIGHER DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE.—A Cam- 
bridge M.A., who was formeriy a Wrangler and Scholar of his 
College, and ‘is a Fellow of the oyal Society and of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, is desirous of receiving into his Family ONE 
or at most TWO PU PLLS, to whom his principal attention would 
be devoted. He can offer almost unequalled advantages to young 
men preparing for the Mathematical, Moral or Natural Sciences 
Triposes, but would decline roosting Pu apels reading for a hi a 
lace on the Classical Tripos. His residence is situated on t 
side, within a day’s journey from London. 
uished references ca: 
essrs. Macmillan, Publishe Ts, ME wy 








The most distin 
ress F.R.S., to the care of 





Somerset House, Noy. 15, 1852. 


DEPARTMENT of PRACTICAL ART, 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
LECTURES FOR eer WINTER SESSION. 
On the Facilities afforded by the Department to atu Crasszs of 
es Gayeeee - sequiring EDUCATION IN ART. Intro- 
ductor: COLE, C.B., General ‘Superinten- 
dent, WHON ESD. by 





SUB-EDITOR and REPORTER WANTED 
ona PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER. Application, statin 
ee age, salary, and other particulars, may be addresse 
x, 74, Plymouth. 





ONTRIBUTIONS of TALES, SKETCHES, 
Essays, Current Literature, Scientific Px ess and Practical 
Art, Domestic zonmomy. ae, about Books, Men and Events, are 





¥, 2ith Nov., at 2 o'clock, 

Methods em ompieged, 7S the Repertnent for importing 
ERUCATION IN AR by R. REDGRAVE, I 
ArbGeperintendent, SATURDAY. 37 27th Nov., at 2 o'clock. Ad- 
Oy ST EPRESENTATION of VEGETABLE FORMS— 
Three Lectures by Professor ey LEY, F.K.S., on dy 1 
Erenings, at § o'clock, 20th Nov., 3rd Dec, and loth Dec. Admis- 


en Lt On Course, 18. 6d. 
SERGI Via tare Lectures by JOHN THOMP- 

BON, ‘be, m FRIDAY Evenings, at 8 ey 17th Dec., and 
after Christmas. Admission to the Course, 18. 6d.” 

e. a mig y by Dr. LYON PLAYPAIR. Three Lectures. 

mission. 
« On RENAISSANCE CBEANEST, by R. WORNUM, Esq. 
Four —_ ures. Admission, 28. 
Se NMA. FORMS, by Professor E. FORBES.— 
DECORATION. by OWEN JONES, Esq., w 


d fora POPULAR MAGAZINE, pe Nad to the Middle 
and Industrial Classes of the Community. ddress, stating price 
ee article, subject, and, if convenient, a reference ‘to some pub- 
ot promecitens, to H. B., care of Mr. Eglinton, Printer, 92, 
Goswell-street. 


RINTING.—Instructions to Authors for Calcu- 

toting, 2488.. be = feather with Specimens of Type and Cost of 

ks, Pamphlets, part, Poems, &c. forwarded on 

eipt of four temps, HARDWICKE (late Bateman & Hard- 

mick*), ’ \ elaine ona PUBLISHER, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln's 
nb- 8. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO., Publishers, Courier Office, 16, Great Marl- 
borough-street. un dertake the Printing of Books, Pamphlets, and 
Sermons, greatly under the usual charges, while their Publishing 











For information and Tickets a "apply to o the ‘Clerk vi yA eee. 
. y- 


N USICAL INSTITUTE of LONDON.— 
FIRST MEETING of the Session 1852—3 THIS DAY, 

Saturday 20th. 1. Opening Address by the President. 2 Paper on 

the Relations of the Ar Arts and Bcionoss. 

G. AUBREY BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 








NEW YORK EXHIBITION of the INDUS. 
TRY of ALL NATIONS, opening 2nd o' er 
APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE are to be made to 6. B SCHEK. 
tole authorized Agent por a, at the Office, No. 6, CHARING 
CROSS, LON DON, w culars, with View and Ground- 
a of the building, an abe obtained. Articles intended for exhi- 
Isat the | oe y for shipment on or before 15th of February, 

1853, at t! ates! 





enable them to promote the interests of all Works 
intrusted to their charge. 


ALMER'’S (late Orpisn’s) FAMILY SUB- 
SCRIPTION LIBRARY, 27, Lama's Conpvit-stRreer, 

The Public are respectfully informed, that the best New Works 

may be had from this Establishment by Subscribers of One Guinea 

r Annum. The Family Subscription commencesat Two Guineas, 

Decapesteons forwarded to any part post free, on oeeten | to 

Georce J. Parmer, 27, Lamb’s Conduit. street. Non-Subscribers 
su, plied with books on ‘liberal terms. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 

in eugoention from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY, by 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum; and by all First- 
Class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. For 











OMESTIC EDUCATION.—A Lapy of ex- 

perience receives TWO YOUNG LADIES TO EDUCATE 

with her W Ward. Very 4 advanta, sss an are re” a 

Fetting | Hill. Terms, 100 guineas. Add: of Mr. 
Robert Reeves, Gray’s Inn-gateway, oS 


PpalvATe TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 


raduate in honou it}. Come tuations +—— moras, 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPL PILS to educate for he 





apply to CuarLes Epwarp Mupizg, 510, Sow Oxford- 
street. 








\ CTIVE AGENTS WANTED BY THE 
WESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SUCIETY (established 1842, and presenting several important new 
features of Assurance and *Annuity to Assurers). Li remu- 
berationgiven. Applications may be made to ARTHUR ScRaTCHLEY, 
M.A., Author of Treatises on Benefit. Building Societies and Life 
Assurance, J. W. PARKER, West Strand. 


T 

UPUIS'S MEASURER.—A Pocket Instru- 

ment, for taking, without calculation, the Height of accessible 
and inaccessible objects, such as M ountains, Trees and Towers, the 
Width of Kivers or Kavines, and for determining the distance 
between two distant objects. Ynvaluable to the Tourist, Sersqeee, 
or Timber Merchant. Price, with full directions, 368., at Ack- 
+! AD 4 s, Microscope- Maker and Optician, 93, Hatton - an, 

ondon. 


EONARD & PEIRC E, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.8. 
‘rhe Boston Book Trade Sales take place sem!- -annually in te 
and November, Consignments to which, and to the nese 
Sales of Books or L. cavers Property, Engravings, Pain’ 
are respectfully solicited. 


Sales by Auction, 
Law Books and Manuscripts. 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
- at his Great Room, 192, 4 -street, on WEDNE SDAY 
NEXT, November 2th, at halt-past 12, the VALUABLE LAW 
LIBRARY of J. E. HOVE NDEN I Esq., Barrister-at-Law, retired 
from the Profession ; including the statutes at Large from M. 
Charta to 13 & 14 Victoria—Series of the Modern Reports in Law 
and Equity, complete to the present time—Treatises and Books of 
Practice—Manuscript Precedents, Note-Books, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Pictures of the = Fa EDWARDS, of Gerrard-street, and 
moor House, Enfield. 
NV ESSRE. FOSTER & SON are directed by 


ty to LV by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, 
Pall Mall, < WEDNESI 24) November, and follo 


day, 

Leorion of reine the RES of the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, F. 
ish, French, and English Schools, selected with good judgment 
both as to Masters and Colist and will be found extremely inter- 
esting to Amateurs and Co pomeere s Lay ° A al of Haarlem, 








on be, 








ysdael ; Landscape, D. Ten rtraits, Lucas 
Cranach ; aoeae, with the Infant *C vist, e: Hose? an ele- 
gant Landscape, C laude ; and examples of 
Correggio Vandyck Van der Capella Miiller 
Albano G. de Crayer Wecnix Boddington 
Garofalo De sesgne J Ett. 
pe oy Bergh 





yy - 
er. 
On view sMentey and Tecoter, when Catalogues may be had, at 

54, Pall Mall. 

Three Days’ Sale.—Choice and Valuable Collection of Water- 
colour Drawings, including a splendid specimen by the late 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., the Property ofan Amateur. 

SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street,on THU RSDAY, 

Nov. 25, and two owing days, at 12 for 1, A BEAUTIFUL 

COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUK DRAWINGS, comprising 

unt examples —ee the wi orks of 








Stanfield Cattermole 
] ~ —/ Wilkie J. F. Lewis 
Fred. Tayler Barrett De Wint Hardi 
olland Topham C. Fielding 8. Prou 
sal ae equally ¢ istinguished Modern Artists; also, a few 


Genuine Paintings by Shayer, Simms, J. D. Harding, and others. 





CHOOL PRIZES.—A CATALOGUE of an 
extensive Atsortment of BOOKS for SCHOOL PRIZES 
in every variety of yo = ornamental binding, arranged accord- 
to price, from 1s. w 
eLFe Brothers (late! Tele & Fletcher), School Booksellers and 
Stationers, 150, Aldersgate-street. 
Wiil be sent free, by post, on application. 





er =) for. Hol — —n house is larg bed oa commodio’ 
oe Oe in its junds, in a remarkably healthy 
yy les West 0 London. The — est references. 
v. R. B., Church Association, Southampton-street, 


AS com COMPANION. WANTED, by a Lapy of 


"the daughter of a 


diepectiien in her 30th 
high respectable edical Practitioner. thea above situation in the 
ishment of a new or Single has had m 


experience in domestic affairs, .-~ would be wa a great 
tion in any family Lemay oe mistress is in caliente health. soul 


ry referen ven. Ad . L. No.1, St. 
James'e-strect, Piccadilly. 1 
Hiavuaren cng ALCALIMETERS, and 
GRADUATED Ba ys" pons hee pt of every 
on, perfectly an very —> 
iar oi Jean J. Grirrin & Co. 53, Baker-street, yy R. 
Guirrin & Co. Glasgow. 
fg ey MEMORIAL FUND.— 
arevision for the Daughter and oly, Child of Ne! be- 
tear, in ison The of this a 4 
tors —_ . sum collected picts ten ne ae 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke 
togme Icughy Bar Earl =. and Pond onpeene persons,) amounts 
securities, and’ remainder sppliel. 0 S the req 
of her eight 


a 
Strand. 











a 


wae 


juest of Nelson's 
Daughter, in q children for a Civil pro- 
fesion, ani and in ena! bling an another to avail himself of a Cadetcy 
Lys given by Captain Shepherd, when Chairman of the East 


free passage to India is promised to another 
wctould aay ea equally generous patron be found to offer a similar 





ICROSCOPE.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a 
ry superior COMPOUND ACHROMATIC MICRO- 
SCOPE, fitted w th moveable stage, fine and coarse adjustments, 
pol ariscope, two Cot poe’ ly pala object-glasses, = din., 
pot we, defines beautifully My | iaee 
and Comers. Soe stand condenser, stage forceps, live 
tted complete in mahogany cabinet.’ Price 14 guineas, 
iota to James Dopsox, Mathematical Instrument Maker, 45, 
Fore-street, Limehouse. 
HAKSPEARE et SON TEMPS, CORNEILLE 
Sta. et SON TEMPS, par Guizot, = os each Buvres d de a 


6d. per vol.—Bibliothéqu: vol. 
Seeheness Gratis. Schools oad ‘the Frate) iiberaiy toesebd with. 
‘omi i wag ot French 





Almanach Comique, 6d.—L’Il mapration. 106, 

Novels, complete, from 3d. each, by Dumas, Balzac, Geo: Sand, 

Paul de. ae , Ragéne Sué, &c. ke, at Reccer CLARKE’ 3, Feseign 
1; Finch-lane, City. 











SFSOROLOGY. —Necrett1 & ZAMBRA’s 
PATENT SREnoueTes. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 
ZAMBRA to tific Gentlemen that their PATENT 
MAXIMUM HERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 
cipal Opti ca mean n —_ and Country. As it is probable that inter- 
ested parties deavour to di ¢ the above Invention, 
Messrs. N EGRE TI & ZAMBRA to submit the following 
letter received by them from J. Giaisuer, pan-ot Ge the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in con- 
stant use for nearly twelve — - 
3, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to om, —— EL of 4 day, I have no 
hesitation in confirming the opinion Go So xcs in my note 
J April the 28th, respecting your pee aximum Ther 


forwarded to Gentlemen favouring S. & B. with their 
address. 


Engraved Music Plates, ta Stock, and Musicai 
Instrumen 
U0 STICK & SIMPSON, ye of Literary 
rty, will SELL b: AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
1 Piece illy, on FRIDAY, Nov. 26, and following da rau Vauu: 
ABLE STUCK of upwards of 3,900 ENGRAV PEAT |, in- 
A several Copyri: mS ws orks i also rs My Ra. 
of popular Operas an rm Publications; on the Musi 
Instruments, including =e Violin Violoncellos, &e. 
Cal —— will be sent on application. 


Phil hi. 











L Institution. 
HORNBLOWER has received instructions 


from the Committee to SELL by oe Schys g about =e 
middle of DECEMBER NEXT, on the Pre of the Insti 


tion, in CANNON-STREET. bikMiNGH A AM— ~ Vai ALU. 
ABLE GEOLOGICAL , MIN RALOGICAL MUSEUM, with 
- yt Mah Pain tea Cases contents | yr same— 


umatic,  rectrical, Chemical, and other Apparatus 
pe ah By ny to the Institution—including a Splendid Chronometer 
ock, by Dent— by and others— 
Anemo! og See Instrument, J hy hton & Simms-—Side- 
real Clocks, & —Mahogan: cases, Shelving, Fur- 
niture, Books, Coins, and Ed us Effects — 
| ng will appear in Descriptive Catalogues shortly before the 
ale. 
N.B.—Donors to the instiietion who Nag § desire to reclaim their 
Donations, may do so. before the second day 
of December, send to the St Sonutow anotice containing a description 
of the Articles claimed. 


Lathes, by Holtzapffet. 


pepe 
R. J. c. STEVENS will include in the SALE, 
ws Room, aw F ing.ctvest, Covent Garden, on 
tre Mandrel 


ETOUTEAT EYED, with numerous expensive 
" Vertical 


Cihucks Ha Rest, and other Turning Tools —a 
be viewed on Thursday next, and Catalogues had. 











since the Instrumen been in use, and generally oe nad | 
by the observers of the British "Meteorol cal Society, whose 








pinion coincides with my own,—viz., that it is wy! better 
"he wt whe a to fulfil the last request—indeed the only request ‘hen any in previous = "Iam, ur 
fase Nelson, made on the morning of the ever memorable | servan James "Giaisuen” 
one Ostober 1805, while his — = r is able » benefit by their Messrs. N tti & Zambra, Opticians.” 
Findness. are informed that con’ Fibutions will at To be ys of a Sigg = or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
aes, Gh & Co, Lombard-strect Messrs. Coutts & Co. Strand ; Necrerti & Makers, 11, 
. Co, ; and the Country Bankers, ‘a Hattor- KA, ‘London. 





toy &e. 

—_ — by Holtzapffel, Apparatus, and Miscellanies. 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
ms his Great Room, 38, King- ona. teh ete wo, on 
RLDAY, the 26th of November, at 12 f 1 o'Clock, @ COLLEC- 
TON of SHELLS, &c., the Property “of a Gentleman — Two 
Achromatic Microscopes and bacon Dissol living View Lan- 

terns, and Miscellaneous A —_ 
On view the day prior an morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 
of the above beautiful Productions may be seen at BLAND 
& LONG'S, 153, Fleet-street, where may also be procured Appa- 
ers of every Description, and pure Chemicals for the practice of 


*Galokye in all its Branches. 

Daguerreotype, and Glass Pictures for the Stereosco 
tase 4 Lone, Opticians, Philosophical and Photographieal 
nstrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 

jon. 


PRCT ACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
ry condition of near and distant sight by means of 
ars OPTOM ETER, which Fane wh accurately the —_ 


nee of the Glasses 
y injury to the Sight. Giersymen. “parristers and Pu Public 

Speakers will find great convenience in the use of Pantoscoric 

aaa, a they enable the wearer to — through them at 

over them at those at a distan 

wTEL. SCOPES of all kinds and of the best “construction, com- 
ity with a iy e and clear field of view. 

ASSES. with fm roved Gempenseting ‘Adjustments. 
am & oo Optici athematical, Philosophical, and 

Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


Tin LYING IN STATE.—Mr. MACLURE 
having made an accurate and effective dror ing ot the shore 


at_ Chel: |. Mess 
DONAL & MACGREGOR, Her Majesty’s Lith raphers, pare 
the honour to announce, that they are preparing for 
publication a highly-finished lithograph, in dow le-tinted litho: 
raphy. of that interesting subject. — ae = —_ 7 
ce 7s, 6d.—And that, within a very sho: e Fu- 
their work will be published. eatitled, TSBs quires Ss of we 

















pera th FIELD-MA ARSHAL the DUKE of WELLIN 
G.C.B.,” wehearee ee? | a the ost reg ral the art, ae 
following poin 


Lying in State at Chelsea Hosp’ 
z Assembling of the Funeral me mm the Horse Guards. 
3. Procession as seen from top of Triumphal Arch at Apsley 


6. Interior of 

7. Portrait from the Baron Marochetti’s Bust. 

These, the Publishers submit, will embrace all the salient and 
most interesting points, and will become a faithful artistical 
record of this historical event. The cae will be printed on half 
sheet imperial, = enclosed in a han e and thay in Cover. 

e 99. 28. he May og will , delivered = ly in order of 
subscription ; oat as but a limited number can be prin m 
stone, the Publishers recommend an early s abeeription.— 37, Wal- 
brook, London, November, issa.—Subscriptions received b; ie iheame 

aclure, Maceenald, & Macgregor, 37, Walbrook, 18, Fenwick- 
street, Liverpool, and 774, Market- street, Manchester ; eon by 
Messrs. Maclure & Macdonald, 57, Buchanan-street, Glasg 


ODGE'S PEERAGE.—To ADVERTISERS. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS intended 4 he by Edition_of 
LODGE’S PEERAGE should be forwarded b Mth inst. For 
all Advertisements addressed to the Nobility a Higher Classes 
generally, the Work forms one of the very best channels. Terms, 
which are moderate, may be had on ——- to the Publishers, 
Mesare. § Sacunpens & Or.ey, 50, Cond 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

The JOURNAL of. Vol. XXII. jopew ublished 
—The —— Sir Kod. I. Murchison, Address on 
ogress raphical Science 45 Discovery "—Three Ex- 
editions in W. ‘Australia, with a Dr. Rae’s Two Ex itions 
fn r. Brierly ‘On the Friendly 
— iy, on t e Distribution of Animal Life in 








ommunication ig 3 ne East, vii “British N. oP wah Ma 
— Lieut. Le, goes cester, R.N..*On the Volcanic any Milo,’ wit: 
Maps—Mr. ay Expedition to to the Barcso Warrego, in 


NORTON SHAW, Sec. 


Central Australia, with Map, & 
Just published, price One Shilling, 
M® TENNYSON’S 
ON THE DEATH 


oF 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


In a few days bn be published, in quperserel ¢ ore. . Wood 
gravings and Lithographs, price 1 
HE ELEMENTS of PICTURESQUE 
RORPEBS or, Studies of Hotere, mate in Travel with a 
View Im tin Land nting By HENRY 
TWINING, }, Author of ‘The Philoso ophy a Painting. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and ‘Lememans. 





ODE 











Just published, price 10. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE 


OYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 
Vol. XX. Part IIT. 
Contents :—On the Total Intensity of Satetering Tag Light, b wee 
fessor Stokes—Some Observations on the rr (Salm 
isting chiefly to Ma wp 1 Early Stage of Life, by John 
Sow, & -D. F.R.SS. ns r-General of Army Hos- 
pi On the Total Kelips -" i Sun, on July 28, 1 eon ; obwerved 
at Goteborg, with a ion of a new Position Micrometer, b; 
William Swan, F.R.S.E.—Researches on some of the © stalling 
ee Cam, 5 by. Thomas § Andersen. M.D. F.R.5.E.—On 


necessary 
ding w - nthe F Pree of | Wind, by 
-R.I 8. &e.—Defence oft the yi-vy or Vital 
‘Ait, by Willies” Pe ty Alison, M.D. &c. &., Professor of 
¢ Practice of Medicine in University of Edinburgh—On Meconic 
eid and some of its Derivatives, by Mr. Henry How, Assistant to 
Dr. Anderson, (a9. by Dr. T. Anderson—Notice of an 
Antique Marble oy Andrew Coventry, Esq.—On the Centri- 
fagal Theory of iasti ty, and its Conmasion® with eS Theo: 
of Flesh by William Joba Macquorn Rankin RS. 
F.R.S.8.A. &c.—On the Computation s the Sp cif Heat of 
Liquid Weter at various Temperatures, from the 


jurin; 
Total Eclipses of the Sun, by William Swan, F.R.S.E.—On the 
Dynamical Theory of Heat, Part V.—On the Quantities of Mecha- 
nical Energy contained e a Fluid in Different States as to Tem- 
Wetaral and Density, the William Thomson, M.A. Professor of 
n the Cairerelly, of Glasgow—On Two New 

Fluorine when accompanied b; 
Bites t, ‘2 the ak of 
iner. Igneous Rocks, and in the 
George Mey M. ee ions to a eS 
the -y tame of the Zodiacal i, Professor 0. 

Smyth—On the Total Solar Eclipse of 1851, ty the same. 
Edinburgh: R, Grant & Son. London; Williams & Norgate. 








T {HEBREW VERBS SIMPLIFIED. 
T § A. blished, price 1a, ; 
T sept into the 768) a and Present State of A METHODIZATION ‘oft “the ‘HEBREW 


UN, Esa., Advocate. isexhibited, on 4 Irregular, 
" rs a t i Shee the Ch gipal - In 


———___ LL , 
—_—= 


Is published, in 2 ae it 8vo0. a ws 188. 
R E ELA 








W. Blackwood & Sons, & Co. London. f the various Classes a the Verbs o 
arranged as that they can be learn Ay cae 
x days . ten. With a sh spd searool br 
‘A N ENGLISHMAN'S ” LETTERS in the | Gedo, uM. A.C short Expiepa, Ni hola Within Dak Dublin’ Resiialr D. 


pees on ef QUIS NAPOLEON and | FRENCH London : Wertheim & Macintosh, 24, Paternoster:row. 


ith Correcti <a 
A SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF 


ission, wit 
ome ESSER EE Vics crate [HE MARVELS OF SCI 

and bs ~ TESTIMONY to HOLY wAty m ¢ E, 
ences, 


ice 268. thick royal 8vo. cloth, 1 
AINES® 3 HISTOR RY of the PORT of Popular Manual of the Scien: 
f the Commerce of Grest Britain and ef the Principal Torts of Dedicated, by permission te 

0! ie Commerce o' In, and 0} e P rts of y perm a 
the Empire, from the Earliest Period to the Year laa Is Now ae, nang coe 
Published by Longman & Co. London ; by the "Author, in Liver- Tn 1 vol. - 6d. bo 














pool; and to be had of all Booksellers. Colburn & Co. Publish 3, Great | —s -street, 
A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE NEW SERIAL OF GENERAL INTEREST, 
UNLEARNED. PASSAGES from the DIARY of a LATE 
w ready, price 4s. 6d. neatly bound, SOLICITOR. Edited by THOMAS Woop, 


ISTORY. IN "RUINS: a Series of LeTTErs 
TO A LADY, embodying a Popular Sketch of the History 
of Architecture, and the Cpesanterioticn of its various Styles, from 
the Earliest Times, _ the Present Day. With apocteations. 
ce ORGE GODWIN, F.R.S 
Editor of* The Builder ;’ Hon. Sec. *art-Union of London. 
Chapman & Hall, Piccadilly ; M‘Glashan, Dublin. 


Un the Ist of December, with Il} 
Twelve Monthly Parton the ae’ Ay = ser pleted ~ 


PA 
sign ee DIARY "cts LaTe 


on None ae 5l,and 52, Pate 
J. Menzies, Edinburgh ; Tnoster-row ; 
sellesn'in the Unicet pj Miia & Co., Dublin ; and all Bork: 


On the 30th Inst. will be published, price 3s. 6d., THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES - DICKENS. 


To be completed in Three Volumes, of the same size and price. Collected and revised from ‘ H ’ , 
Table of Dates. The First Volume may be had of all Booksellers. aE Paty eae 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


New Story of the Day, by the Author of ‘ Antonina.’ 


~ 


Now READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BAS IL: 
A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘ Ayroyina,’ ‘ RAMBLES BEYOND RaiLways,’ &c. 














Ricnarp BentiEY, New Burlington-street. 


A CHRISTMAS TALE, by FRANK FAIRLEGH, 


Will appear early in DecemssR, in 1 vol. price 5s. cloth gilt, illustrated by Puiz, 


THE FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE FAMILY ; 


Or, a CLOUD and ITS SILVER LINING. FRANK E. SMEDLEY, 
Author of ‘ Frank Fairlegh,’ ‘Leche Arundel,’ &c, 





A CHRISTMAS TALE, by the Author of ‘The Use of Sunshine, 
‘The Story of a Family,’ &c. 


Will be published early in Decempsr, in 1 vol. price 6s. cloth gilt. 


NINA: a TALE FOR TWILIGHT, by S. M. 


London: GrorcEe Hosy, 123, Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 





IN THE PRESS, 
To be completed in Twenty-one Volumes, 4to. 


THE EIGHTH EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
Edited by THOMAS STEWART TRAILL, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. 


To be published in Parts, Monthly, at 8s., and in Volumes, Quarterly, at 24s., with upwards of 500 Engravings on Stecl, 
and several Thousands on Wood. 





The First Vouume will consist of the Dissertations by DucaLp Stewart and Sir James MACKIN- 
TosH, en the Progress of Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy; and by Prorzsson PLayrain and Sir JonN Lgstiz, on 
the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science. To these will be added two new Dissertations—the first by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, on the Rise, Progress, and Corruptions of Christianity; the second by Jamzs D. Forses, F RS, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh; being a continuation of the Dissertations on the Progress 
of Physical Science to the present time. 

e whole work will undergo careful revision and extensive correction. Articles rendered imperfect by the lapse of 
time will be submitted for improvement to writers ietuentely conversant with the respective subjects, whilst other articles 
will be superseded by entirely new contrib and ts not formerly embraced in its pages will be added. 

To secure regularity of publication, the work will be —ay advanced at press before the publication of the 
First Part, which it is intended to issue on the 1st of March, 1853. 


Fora ae time the Publishers will take Copies of the serena Edition in exchange for the Eighth, to be supplied as 
Llished rec ng Five Pounds with each copy of the book. 











ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh. 
Loneman & Co.; Simpxin & Co.; Hammiton & Co.; and Wairraxsn & Co. London, 
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This day is published, 8vo. sewed, 90 pp., 
DRED 2 the STRICTURES of LORD 
and Others, on the Mode _ Rditing the Writin, 
eee By JARED. SPARKS.—Also a x REVIEW of 
fw Mahon’s* History of the a “Revolution” From the 
North ‘American Review for J 1852. 
Tribner ss <. American and Continental Literary Agency, 12, 
jean. 





HE MME PHILOSOPHY of te SEN SES; or, Man 
T Cr Crngexion with a Material World. Illustrated by 44 En- 
gravings n W mh gg 3 8. WYLD. 

aioe & "Boyd. Edinburgh. Bimpkin, ae & Co. London. 
Just published, pri 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMA- 
NAC for the YE an =. 
hed with a Line Bngravin 





bellish: y Mr. E. Cuaxuis, of a 

View Cambridge, taken from the Geatis Hill, engraved in the 

best style of Line ngraving, by Mr. E. Cua.uis, from a Drawing 
by Rambridge John Deighton. To be had of all Booksellers. 


Mert ta of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
wtes 





ol. II. Part IIL, RICHARDS, Printer, 37, Great Queen- 


L a Gbelisks, by Samuel Birch, F.S.A. 

2 On the heatre and Odeum of Acre, by John Hogg, M.A. F.R.S. 

*La Descrizione dell’ Isola di Candia,” MS. of 16th Century. 

4 On the Antiquities of Crete, No. I., by Edward Falkener. 
__—iila ustrated | = & Map of = wt .18 Woodcuts. 


Just read 
HAETHON; or, LOOSE. “THOUGHTS for 
LOOSE THINKERS. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGS- 
LEY, Canon of Middleham and Rector of Eversley; Author of 
‘The Saint’s Tragedy,’ &c. &c. Crown syo. sewed, 28. 

“Take pee eS in all, England has no literary man of his years 
who can be set beside him as his equal in variety and quality 
of endowments, yay: in richness of promise, 

“The Dialogue uf Phaethon has striking beauties viewed apart 
| its expressed reference to ae A mepy | form of heresy; and 

suggestions may meet half-wa: a latent doubt, and, like 
light | breeze, lift from the soul c fonds ¢ at are gathering heavily, 
sie ey to settle pom in wintry gloom on the summer of 
many a fair an mising ¢ life. 
We have py ‘to this’ ttle ce a@ space dis ppuapeaiionaie 
its size. But a sovere has always been hel more 4 4 
| dy two hundred pennies, and the man who packs intoa hundred 
suggestive matter that may come up in odd times into men’s 
ine hts, and help them to fight against feelings ¢ that are distress- 
ing them and impairing their activity, and who combines this 
excellence of matter with beauty of form, which results from 
genius and .i8 not to be by panty ene 


0 
“There are few men who could have written * Phacthos? ’ there 
are none who could have infused so much life and interest into a 
controversy as old as the hills and as unsettled as the winds.” 


8. 
“We are glad to d *Phaethon,’—a hlet in the 
form of classic dialogue, as the  — Publication of a man who can 
think boldly and write well.”— 
“It isa powerful and caaaet refutation of Emersonian falla- 
cies, and deserves to be heartily recommended to every one.” 


» 








n’s Magazine. 


Englishma 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell. 





47, LUDGATE-HILL, Noy. 18. 


MESSRS. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON & Co. 


HAVE JUST IMPORTED FROM AMERICA, 


1. 
COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY ; 
Or, RESEMBLANCES between MEN and ANIMALS, By 
JAMES W. REDFIELD, M.D, 1 vol. 8vo. 128. 


2, 
THE MASTER BUILDER; 


Or, LIFE ata TRADE. By Le 4 KELLOGG LEE, Author 
of ‘Summerfield.’ 1 vol. — 


DREAMLAND by DAYLIGHT: 
A PANORAMA of ROMANCE. By CAROLINE CHESE- 
BRO’. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


4. 
ISA: a PIL@RIMAGE. 
By CAROLINE en 1 vol. crown Syo. 68, 


HALLECK (gITZGREEN), the POETICAL 
WORKS of. 


New Edition, — 8vo. 68, 


6. 
MEN and WOMEN of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
By ARSENE HOUSSAYE, 2 yols. crown 8vo, 148. 


2. 
THE WORKS of EDGAR A. POE. 
3 vols. crown Syo, 163. (Author's Edition.) 


NORTHWOOD; . 


Or, LIFE NORTH ‘end SOUTH. By Mrs. SARAH HALL. 
Tilustrated. 12mo. paper covers, 38. 6d. 


9 
EUROPE IN A HURRY. 
By GEORGE WILKES. 12mo. cloth, 68. 
10. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
By JARED SPARKS. New Edition. syo. cloth, 108, 
11. 


THE WORKS of JOHN ADAMS, 
Second President of the United States; with a LIFE of the 
AUTHOR: Vols. I. to VIL, 148. a yolume. 


London; SAMPSON LOW, SON & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 





A LIST OF FORTHCOMING 
WORKS. 


——— ens 
THOMAS MOORE'S MEMOIRS, 
JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by the Right 


Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P, Portraits and Vignettes, 
*yx Vols. I. and 11. post 8vo. 108. 6d. each, on December 15. 


A New Edition of MR. MACAU- 


LAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to 
the Edinburgh Review. 3 vols. feap. 8v0. price One Guinea. 


ESSAYS on POLITICAL and 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. Contributed to the Béiabengh and other 
Reviews. Ly W. R. GREG, Eeg. 2 vols, 8vo. 


SHAKSPEARE’S SONGS and 


BALLADS, illustrated in Eighteen Plates by the Etching Club. 
Imperial ato. price Two Guineas. 


A New Edition of BOWDLER'S 


FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in course o Laggan my in Six Monthly 
Volumes for the Pocket. Vol. IL. Soap. 8vo. price 58. 
[On the 30th inst, 


THE EARL of BELFAST’S LEC- 


TURES on the ENGLISH POETS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Feap. 8vo. LOn December 2. 


MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, 
including the Author's last Introductions and Notes; and embel- 
lished with a Portrait and Nineteen Plates. <A re- - publication, in 
Ten Monthly Volumes, Vol. II. feap. 8vo, price 33. 6d. 

[On ‘the 30th inst. 


THE VALE of LANHERNE: a 
Poem. By H.SEWELL STOKES. New Edition, Royal8vo, with 
Iustrations printed in Colours. (Early in Deceinber. 


ORIGINAL HYMNS for PUBLIC, 
SOCIAL. and PRIVATE DEVOTION, “ By JAMES MONT- 


AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR o 


PRA gg ie By L. MARIOTTI. Translated by A. GA 
LENGA. 


STR EDWARD SEA WARD'S 


NARRATIVE of HIS SHIPW hang 2 Sey x d from the Third 


Edition for the T Ler’s Library. ; Two P 
One ‘Shilting “~ ’ nf the 30th int” 
STA BLE F PRA CTE; or, Hints on 
age Sor the the Row By CECIL. 
Feap. 8v0. with page 22. r The Stud Farm by the — 
Author. [On the 26th I 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


HISTORY. A New = thoroughly revised Edition, corrected to 
Present Time. Feap. 8 (Nearly ready. 


THE CABINET GAZETTEER ; 


or, a Popular Exposition » & all the Countries of the World. Com- 
piled, from the latest and best ee) by the Author of the 
Cabinet Lawyer. Jn One Volume, feap. 8 


Now ready. 
THE POWER of the SOUL over the 


BODY. By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. Fifth and cheaper Edition. 
Feap, 8vo. price 68. 
DR. GEORGE MOORE On the USE 


of the BODY in RELATION to the MIND. Third and cheaper 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. price 68. 


MAN and his MOTIVES. By 


a a a MOORE, M.D. Third and cheaper Edition. Feap, 8vo, 
pre 


A HISTORY of MAGIC, WITCH- 


CRAFT, and ANIMAL MAGNETISM. By J. é. COLQUHOUN. 
2 vols, post 8vo. price 188, 


ISTS: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By 


JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Post 8vo. price 218, 


te REV. W. J. CONYBEARE 


the Rev. J. 8S. HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. 
Stim With numerous Plates, Maps, Wood Engravings, §c. 2vols. 
4to, price 2. 88, 


WOOD'S ELEMENTS of ALGE- 


BRA, The Povrtent Edition, revised and improved. By THOMAS 
LUND, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo. price 128. 6d. 


LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD'S 
ALGEBRA. Containing Solutions to the Questions and Problems. 
New Edition, enlarged, svo. price 68. 

MR. W.J. REYNOLDS’S (of Chel- 


sea) ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. Forming the 14th Work Shs 
Rey ae Gleig’s New School Series. 18mo. price One Shilling. 





London: LoncMAN, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.,’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_~>-—— 
I, 


ESMOND. 


A STORY OF QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN. 
By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Author of ‘Pendennis,’ ‘Vanity Fair,’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“‘ This book has the great charm of reality....‘ Esmond 
will, we think, rank higher than ‘ Vanity Fair’ or ‘ Penden- 
nis,’ b the ch ters are of a higher type, and drawn 
with greater finish, and the book is more of a complete 
whole. The style is manly, clear, terse, and vigorous, re- 
flecting every mood—pathetic, grave, or sarcastic—of the 
writer.” —Spectator. 





Il, 


A NEW NOVEL. 


By CURRER BELL, Author of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ ‘Shirley,’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. (In the Press. 


LECTURES ON THE 
ENGLISH HUMOURISTS. 


WITH NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 
By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. (In the Press. 


A PORTRAIT OF 
W. M. THACKERAY, ESQ. 


Engraved by Faancis re from a Drawing by SAMUEL 
LAURENCE. 
Engravers’ Proofs on India Paper, 27. 2s.; Prints, 1. 1s. 
[In "February next. 


KAFFRARIA AND THE KAFFIRS. 


By the Rev. FRANCIS P. FLEMING, 
Military Chaplain, King William's Town. 


With Llustrations. In 1 vol. post 8vo. [Just ready. 


vi. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES’ RIDE 


THROUGH THE 


ARGENTINE PROVINCES, 


With an Account of Buenos Ayres and the Rio de la Plata. 
By WILLIAM M‘CANN, 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. "Nearly ready. 


POETICS: AN ESSAY ON 
POETRY. 


By E. 8. DALLAS, Esq. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
(Now ready. 
VIIL 


SHIRLEY: A TALE. 


By CURRER BELL. 


A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. [Now ready. 


Ix. 


THE ROYALIST AND THE 
REPUBLICAN : 


A Story of the Kentish Insurrection. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. Price ll. lls. 6d. cloth. (Now ready. 


THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. 


By T. GWYNNE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The School for Fathers.’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo 
(Just ready. 


xi. 
ADAMS’S PARLIAMENTARY 
HAND-BOOK: 


A KEY to the HOUSES of LORDS and COMMONS. 
16mo. 3s, 6d. cloth, gilt edges. [Now ready. 





London: Smirn, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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8, New BURLINGTON-STREBT. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


JUST READY. 


—_—~>— 


I. 

NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO in H.M.S. M-EANDER, 
with PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of SIR JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. By CAPTAIN the HON. HENRY 
KEPPEL, R.N., Author of ‘ A Narrative of an Expe- 
dition to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.’ Imp. 8vo. with nume- 
rous Illustrations, by OswaLp W. Bries.ey, Esq. 


Il, 
BASIL: a Story of Modern Life. 
By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘ Antonina,’ 
* Rambles beyond Railways,’ &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


Ill. 

CIVIL WARS and MONARCHY 
in FRANCE in the 16TH and 171TH CENTURIES. 
Being a History of France principally during that 
Period. By LEOPOLD RANKE, Author of ‘ A History 
of the Popes in the 16th and 17th Centuries.’ 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

*,* This Work will be published simultaneously in 
London and Berlin. M. Ranke is equally interested 
with the English Publisher. 

IV. 

GOOD IN ALL and NONE ALL 
GOOD. By MARIA J. MACKINTOSH, Author of 
* Charms and Counter Charms,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Vv. 
REMINISCENCES of an EMI- 
GRANT MILESIAN.—The IRISH ABROAD and AT 
HOME; IN THE CAMP; AT THE COURT. With 
Souvenirs of ‘* THE BRIGADE.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ALSO, NOW READY: 
vi. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Evocn tne Sgconp: 
How Great Britain ESTRANGED AMERICA, 8vo. 15s. 


VII. 

MEMOIRS of Dr. BLENKINSOP. 
WRITTEN by HIMSELF. Including his Campaigns, 
Travels, and Adventures; with Anecdotes of Graphi- 
ology, and some of the Letters of his Correspondents. 
Edited by the Author of ‘Pappiana.’ 2 vols. 21s. 

Vill. 


NARRATIVE of the Attempted 
ESCAPE of CHARLES THE FIRST from CARIS- 
BROOK CASTLE; including the Letters of the King 
to Colonel Titus. Now first printed from the Original, 
with Notes. By GEO. HILLIER. Small 8vo. 1s. Gd, 

Ix. 
THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. PART II, 


THE MONUMENTS of EGYPT; 
and THEIR VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRA- 
DITION. Being Part Il. of ‘THE ONE PRIMEVAL 
LANGUAGE. By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, 
Rector of Stisted, Essex. 8vo, 21s. 

Also, Part I. of the above Work, including 
THE VOICE of ISRAEL from the ROCK of SINAI, 
8vo. with large Chart. 21s. 


x. 
THE MAN without a NAME. 
Edited by the DOWAGER-COUNTESS of MORLEY. 
2 vols. 


xI. 

DR. LEPSIUS’ DISCOVERIES 
-in EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA of 
SINAI, in the Years 1842—45. 8vo. with Map and 
other Illustrations, 12s. 


XII. 

BEATRICE. By CATHERINE 
SINCLAIR, Author of * Modern Accomplishments,’ 
* Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ &c. 3 vols. 

XIIL. 

LEAR’S ILLUSTRATED JOUR- 
NAL of A LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. 
Imperial $vo. with numerous Ilustrations, 21s, 

XIv. 
SECOND EDITION. ‘ 

LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY’S "OUR 
ANTIPODES,’ 3 vols. 8vo. With numerous Illustra- 
tiens, 42s. 


13, GazatT MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—>—- 


I. 
= 
The Right Hon. B. DISRAELI’S 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY of LORD GEORGE BEN- 
TINCK. Firra anxp Cugarer Epition Revised, in 1 
vol. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. bound, 


Il. 


The BARONESS D’OBER- 


KIRCH’S MEMOIRS, Dlustrative of the Secret History 
of the Courts of France, Russia and Germany. 3 
vols. 3)s, Gd. 


Ill. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS; its SET- 


TLEMENTS, FARMS, and GOLD FIELDS, By F. 
LANCELOTT, Esq., Mineralogical Surveyor in the 
Australian Colonies. 2 vols. 21s. 


Iv. 


REVELATIONS of SIBERIA. 
By a BANISHED LADY. 2 vols. 21s. 


“This interesting work gives wh = yD iat ht into the terra 
incognita of Russian despotism.”—Daily . 


THE sansa NOVELS. 


CASTLE AVON. By the Author 


of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ ‘ RAVENSCLIFFE, &c. 3 yols 
IL. 


UNCLE WALTER. By Mrs. 
TROLLUPE. 3 vols. 


= “* Mrs. Trollope’s best novel since‘ Widow Barnaby.’ "— Chronicle, 
Equal to Mrs. Trollope’s most successful efforts.”"—John Bull. 


Ill, 


The KINNEARS. A Scottish 
STORY. 3 vols. 


“ We heartily commend this story to our readers for its power, 
simplicity, and truth. None can read its ir mpressive record with- 
out interest, and few without improvement.”—Morning Post. 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING 


HISTORICAL 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


Published by COLBURN & CO. 


—_@—- 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND, New, Revised, and 
Cheaper Edition, embellished with Portraits of every Queen. 
Complete in 8 vols. 41. 4s. handsomely bound. 


Vols. III. and IV. of EVELYN’S 


DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. New Edition, with nn- 
merous important Additions, a leting the Work in 4 vols. 
with Illustrations. 108. 6d. eac! Just 


MEMOIRS of HORACE WAL- 


POLE and his CONTEMPORARIES. Edited by ELIOT 
WAKBURTON, 2 vols. with Portraits. 28s. 


THIERS’ HISTORY of FRANCE 


UNDER NAPOLEON. COLBURN’S English Candee, 
11 vols. 58. each, 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 


ENGLAND. By MRS, EVERETT GREEN. 4 vols. with 
Portraits, &c. 108, 6d. each. 


HISTORIC SCENES. By Agnes 


STRICKLAND. 10s, 6d. 


The Rev. R. MILMAN’S LIFE 


of TASSO, Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 12s. 


ROMANTIC RECORDS of DIS- 


TINGUISHED FAMILIES ; being a Second Series of Burke's 
* Anecdotes of the Arist y. 2 vols. 21s, 














RECENT WORKS. 


—@>—. 


A WINTER'S TOUR in INDIA. By 
Capt. FRANCIS EGERTON, R.N. Woodeuts. 2 yo 


Post 8vo. 18s. 
4 
LIVES of the FRIENDS and CON. 


TEMPORARIES of LORD CHANCELLOR CLARENDON. 
By LADY THERESA LEWIS. Portraits. 3 vols.8yo. 425, 


3. 


CANADA and the UNITED STATES. 
By H. SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


4. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
FRANCE under the HOUSE of LANCASTER. 8yo. 159. 


5. 
The TEA COUNTRIES of INDIA 


and CHINA. By ROBERT FORTUNE. Map and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. Ls. 


6. 
GUSTAVUS VASA; His Exploits 


and Adventures. Portrait. 8vo. los. 6d. 


= 
fe 


A VISIT to the NEPAULESE AM- 
BASSADOR. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. Feap. vo. 


2s. 6d. 
8. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Vols. V. & VL (First Years of the American 
War). 2 vols.8vo. 30s. 
>. 


A MANUAL of FIELD OPERA- 
TIONS. By Lieut. JERVIS, Royal Artillery. Post 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 

10. 


A FAGGOT of FRENCH STICKS. 
By Sir FRANCIS HEAD. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
24s. 
ll. 


STRIFE for the MASTERY. Two 


ALLEGoRIES. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


12. 
HISTORY of GREECE. Continued. 


By GEORGE GROTE. Maps. Vols. IX.& X. 8y0. 32s. 


13. 
BUENOS AYRES and the PRO- 


VINCES of the RIO DE LA PLATA. By Sir WOODBINE 
PARISH. Second Edition. Pilates. 8vo. 14s. 


14, 

The DANES and NORWEGIANS 
in GREAT BRITAIN. By J, J. A. WORSAAE. Wood- 
cuts. Post vo. 10s. 6d. 

15. 

FARINI'S HISTORY of ROME. 

bg Ill, Translated by Mr. GLADSTONE, M.P. 8vo. 
16. 


HINTS to TRAVELLERS in POR- 
TUGAL. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


17. 
MODERN INDIA. With some Ac- 


count of the Natives and Native Institutions. By GEORGE 
CAMPBELL. 8vo. 16s. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1852. 
REVIEWS 


A Narrative of the Attempted Escapes of 
Charles the First from Carisbrook Castle, 
and of his Detention in the Isle of Wight, from 
November 1647, to the Seizure of his Person 
by the Army, at Newport, in November 1648. 

ncluding the Letters of the King to Col. 

Titus, now first deciphered and printed 

from the Originals. By George Hillier. 

Bentley. 

Tue interesting correspondence of Charles the 
First with Capt. Titus, guasi Tighthose—a man 
famous and infamous in history as the alleged 
author of ‘ Killing no Murder,’ and summarily 
described by Swift as “the greatest roguein Eng- 
land ”’—has, as our readers know, been acquired 
by purchase for the National Library. Notwith- 
standing the previous existence of a great many 
letters, memoirs and confessions on the subject 
to which it refers, —Ashburnham’s ‘ Narrative,’ 
(edited a few years ago by the late Lord Ash- 
burnham, from family papers,) Berkeley's 
‘ Memoirs,’ Firebrace’s ‘ Narrative,’ the several 
‘Memoirs’ of Herbert, Warwick and Cooke— 
all personal attendants on His Majesty in the 
island,—together with the Journals of Parliament 
and the voluminous collections of State Papers 
in Thurloe, Rushworth, Clarendon, and others,— 
these Titus Papers have their own points of 
interest. They relate some of the most curious 
events of the year’s captivity in the King’s own 
words, and they throw light on his condition 
of mind and person during that period. As 
they exist, however, in the British Museum, 
they were scarcely available to the general 
student of history,—for they are partly written 
in cipher, all the names, dates and essential 
details being thus concealed. Mr. Hillier has 
therefore done a useful thing in copying them 
fairly out, and printing them with a key. 

But, though it is the most essential part, this is 
not the wade of Mr. Hillier’s labour. He seems 
to have felt that these letters of the King to 
his agent would be uninteresting and unintelli- 
gible—save only to the few—if sent into the 
world without voluminous notes and commen- 
tary ; and he wisely, as we think, resolved to 
put his explanatory information into the form 
of a narrative. By this method he has pro- 
duced a monograph on a very interesting epi- 
sode of English history; which, if, owing to 
the writer’s bias, it be not exactly what might 
be desired on the subject, is still the best ac- 
count that we have of the transactions referred 
to in its pages. In this day of compilation and 
book manufacture, it is something to say so 
much, 

Mr. Hillier, who takes the Martyr’s side and 
a sentimental view of the great transactions of 
those times, is disposed to make a minor hero of 
every man who served the King. He treats us to 
a biography of Col. Titus,—to which we refer 
those of our readers, if there be any such, who 
feel any interest in the “greatest rogue in Eng- 
land” :—contenting ourselves in the mean time 
with transferring to these columns a single para- 
graph from the said Biography.— 

“ Captain, ultimately Colonel Titus, is, however, 
better known to the public as the author of the cele- 
brated pamphlet, ‘ Killing no Murder,’ which he 
published in 1657, under the fictitious name of 
William Allen; and in it endeavoured to prove that 
killing the Protector would be both a legal and meri- 
torious act. Cromwell is said to have been so 
powerfully affected by the perusal of this publication 
as to cause him ever afterwards to become gloomy 
and suspicious, seldom sleeping two nights in the 
same bed, and invariably carrying fire-arms. Having 
by some secret intelligence discovered the real author, 
he made the following attempt to secure his person. 





Understanding the Royalists were in the habit of 
holding meetings at a certain tavern in London, he 
sent an officer, in whose attachment and fidelity he 
placed great confidence, to seize Colonel Titus and 
Firebrace. The officer ordered his men to halt at 
the door until he went in to the house for further 
information. He there privately asked the landlord 
whether Titus and Firebrace were within, assuring 
him that his purpose was to save, and not to take 
away their lives; and going into the room where 
they were, threw his red cloak over his head, and 
exclaimed, ‘ if Titus or Firebrace be in the room, 
let them escape for their lives this instant.’ He 
then returned, and called in the soldiers to take 
them; but they, heeding his advice, had in the mean 
time escaped through the window, and mounting 
their horses, proceeded into Scotland, where they 
joined General Monk.” 

We will not deny that the latter part of this 
story is curious an —_ be correct, as in this 
instance our compiler follows Gough, a respecta- 
ble authority ;—but is Mr. Hillier certain that 
Titus wrote ‘Killing no Murder’? Does he 
think Anabaptist Sexby’s claim to that question- 
able honour set aside? At all events, he speaks 
somewhat too confidently. The grant of money 
made to Titus by Charles the Second recites 
most of the former’s services to the royal cause, — 
particularly that “by his motion the carcases of 
Cromwell, Bradshaw and Ireton were taken 
out of our royal chapel at Westminster, drawn to 
Tyburn, there hanged, then burned under the 
gallows, and the heads set up on Westminster 
Hall ;”—but it says nothing about the assassi- 
nation pamphlet. Indeed, we may say in general 
terms, that outside the immediate topic in hand 
Mr. Hillier’s knowledge of the Cromwell period 
is second-hand and imperfect. 

We now come to the King’s flight from a 
palace to a prison. At Hampton Court Charles 
had at least been treated as a prince,—but his 
restless genius urged him continually into new 
perils.— 

“ Early on the evening of the 11th of November 
1647, after leaving three letters on his bed-room 
table, addressed to the Parliament, Col. Whalley, 
and Lord Montague, wherein he stated his reasons 
for privately withdrawing from the palace, the king 
accordingly made his way from his apartments, 
through a door where no guard was set, into the park 
unperceived, at once crossed the Thames by means 
of a boat ready to convey him, and landed at Ditton, 
where Ashburnham had been previously residing, 
and where his majesty was received by him, Sir 
John Berkeley, and Mr. Legg. In their company, 
he immediately directed his course into Hampshire ; 
but on arriving within twenty miles of the coast, 
Charles ordered Mr. Ashburnham and Sir John 
Berkeley to proceed to the island, and ascertain how 
the Governor would receive him—a command they 
were reluctantly compelled to observe; whilst he at 
the same time, accompanied only by Mr. Legg, pro- 
gressed towards Tichfield House, the residence of 
the Earl of Southampton, where, in the absence of 
her son, he was entertained by the old Countess 
of that name, during the time his adherents were 
prosecuting their mission in the Isle of Wight. * * 
On reaching Lymington, the inclemency of the 
weather prevented them crossing the Solent until the 
next morning, when they made their way from thence 
to Carisbrook, arriving there between ten and eleven 
o'clock; and having learned that Hammond had 
gone to Newport, to meet some gentlemen and 
officers connected with the island, followed and over- 
took him; Berkeley, apparently in a most unskilful 
and abrupt manner, at once telling him the king had 
left Hampton Court, under dread of assassination, 
and was then in the neighbourhood: to which 
Hammond made answer, ‘ that he knew not what 
course to take;’ but having, uponserious consideration, 
weighed the great concernment that the person of 
the king was of, on this junction of affairs, to the 
settlement of the peace of the kingdom, resolved it his 
duty to the king, to the Parliament, and the kingdom, 
to use the utmost of his endeavours to preserve his 
person from any such horrid attempt, and to bring | 








him to a place of safety, where he might also be in a 
capacity of answering the expectations of Parliament 
and the kingdom, in agreeing to such things as might 
extend to the settlement of those great divisions and 
distractions which abound in every corner thereof.’ 
On this much controversy ensued, and distrust as to 
Hammond's character evidently sprung up in the 
minds of both Ashburnham and Berkeley; it being, 
however, ultimately agreed, that Berkeley should 
remain at the castle, whilst Ashburnham took horse 
and returned to the king, with the vague intimation 
from Hammond, ‘that he believed his majesty had 
made choice of him as a person of honour and 
honesty, to lay this great trust upon, and, therefore, 
he would not deceive his majesty’s expectations,’ 
Berkeley, hereupon, to use his own language, ‘em 

braced the motion most readily, and immediately 
went over the bridge into the castle, though I had 
the image of the gallows very perfectly before me. 
Mr. Ashburnham, I believe, went with a better heart 
to horse; but before he was gone half a flight-shot, 
the governor (being before the castle-gate) called to 
him, and had a conference of at least a quarter of an 
hour with him; to what purpose I never knew, until 
I came into Holland, where a gentleman of ‘good 
worth and quality told me that the governor affirmed 
afterwards in London, and in many places, that he 
then offered Mr. Ashburnham that I should go, and 
he should stay, as believing his majesty to be less 
willing to expose him than me, but that Mr. Ash- 
burnham absolutely refused. Whatever passe] be- 
tween them, I am sure they both came back to me: 
and the governor, putting himself between us, said, 
that he would say which he was sure ought to content 
any reasonable man, which was, that he did believe 
his majesty relied on him as on a person of honour 
and honesty, and, therefore, he did engage himself to 
us to perform whatever could be expected from a 
person of honour and honesty. Before I could make 
any, Mr, Ashburnham made this reply, “ Z will ask 
no more.” The governor then added, “ Let us then 
all go to the king, and acquaint him with it.” Mr. 
Ashburnham answered, “ With all my heart.” I 
then broke from the governor, who held me in his 
hand, and went to Mr, Ashburnham and said, 
“ What, do you mean to carry this man to the king, 
before you know whether his majesty will approve of 
this undertaking, or no? Undoubtedly you will 
surprise him.” Mr, Ashburnham said nothing, but 
“TU warrant you.”’ * * Ashburnham and Ber- 
keley, accompanied by the governor, at once pro- 
ceeded to Cowes; where Hammond, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of his companions, was joined by 
Capt. Baskett, who held the command of the castle 
there, and two servants, and from thence crossed the 
channel to Tichfield, when Ashburnham alone went 
upstairs to the king, and astounded him by announcing 
the governor's presence, who, he said, had come with 
them to make good what he had promised. The 
king, striking himself on his breast, exclaimed, ‘ What, 
have you brought Hammond with you? O Jack, 
you have undone me; for Iam by this means made 
fast from stirring.” To which Mr. Ashburnham re- 
plied, ‘that if he mistrusted Hammond, he would 
undertake to remove him ;° a proposition the king 
most disdainfully rejected by saying, ‘I understand 
you well enough; but the world would not excuse me. 
For if I should follow that counsel, it would be said 
and believed that he (Hammond) had ventured his 
life for me, and that I had unworthily taken it from 
him. No, it is now too late to think of anything but 
going through the way you have forced upon me, 
and to leave the issue with God;’ and as if Fortune 
had set herself to confound his plans and frustrate 
his hopes, he was not allowed even a few moments to 
think calmly over his fate and let resolution fix itself, 
for Hammond and Baskett grew so impatient, a 
servant belonging to Lord Southampton was obligated 
to remind his majesty they were in attendance.” 


From that moment the King was a prisoner 
in military keeping. It has been much debated 
whether Charles was driven to this fatal flight 
by the machinations of Cromwell; and it has 
been roundly asserted that he was guided by 
unseen but overpowering influence towards the 
Isle of Wight, whither Cromwell's “ dear 
Robin,” Col. Hammond, had been already sent 
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to receive an! secure him. The above narra- 
tive would rather show that the King’s move- 
ments were quite voluntary ;—and there was 
sufficient reason for directing his steps towards 
that island, in the fact that it was the best 
place from which, in case of need, he could 
escape to Jersey—the last stronghold of the royal 
cause, then governed by Sir George Carteret, 
and doing a somewhat flourishing business in 


piracy. . 
Mr. Hillier has been at pains to gather from 
the newspapers of the day some few particulars 
of the position and private life of Charles at 
Carisbrook. Thus he says, quoting the con- 
temporary ‘‘ own correspondents ” :— 


“On the 9th December, I find it stated: ‘ His 
majesty is very strictly looked to, his lodgings being 
locked up every night and the keys carried to the 
governor, and this is done because they now know 
his majesty’s design was not for that place.’ On the 
10th January, ‘ Here is a melancholy court, walking 
the round is the daily recreation, for other there is 
none. Horse are superfluous. His majesty is 
cheerful, notwithstanding his knowledge of the result 
at Westminster. The vigilancy and industry of the 
governor, Col. Hammond, is admirable; such is his 
faithfulness and care, he deserves much honour and 
reward; and on the 12th, ‘The king is now kept 
from destructive counsels; the governor of the Isle 
of Wight finds no miscarriage in those courtiers sent 
by the Parliament. His majesty is sad, and spends 
much time in writing and at his books, and for 
refreshment takes air about the castle (Col. Ham- 
mond waiting upon him), but passeth not the works, 
and because he may not have episcopal men to 
preach to him hears none at all; but the House of 
Commons resolving to use what means they can to 
convince his majesty, (this day) appointed some of 
their members to consider of some able divines to be 
speedily sent thither.’ ” 

Later on, we get other glimpses of this secluded 
Majesty.— 

“Tt appears that it was his usual practice, the 
weather being fair, in the morning and afternoon, to 
walk round the castle walls, accompanied by Ham- 
mond, who, as a farther means of recreation, con- 
verted the place of arms without the castle wall, but 
within the counterscarp, into a bowling-green, with a 
summer-house, where, as the spring advanced, the 
king was in the practice of spending many vacant 
hours. At his dinner table his majesty conversed 
with his attendants, principally respecting the occur- 
rences transpiring in the other parts of the kingdom; 
and after dinner soon retired to his chamber, where 
he remained secluded, but invariably observed his 
allotted hours for devotion and writing. The un- 
pleasant altercations with the governor, for a short 
time, apparently ceased; and, notwithstanding his 
restraint, it was the custom of diseased persons, 
troubled with the evil, to resort to the island from all 
parts of the kingdom, and to stay in Newport and 
the surrounding villages, until they could find means 
of access within the castle, there to watch the oppor- 
tunity of the king’s going to the bowling-green, to 
present themselves before him and be touched for 
their distemper.” 

So far the King had been allowed to retain 
his own favourites and followers near his person 
—Legge, Ashburnham, Berkeley, and others, 
including Dr. Hammond and his chaplains; but 
on the failure of his first serious attempt to 
escape, these attendants were ordered to be 
removed from Carisbrook. Hereupon a cha- 
racteristic scene occurred.— 


“ Remonstrance on the part of these gentlemen 
was, of course, useless; therefore, the next day after 
the king rose from his dinner, they all came together, 
and prostrating themselves at his majesty’s feet, 
prayed God for his preservation, then kissing his 
hand departed, their affliction being only alleviated 
by the knowledge that they could not be excluded 
from their royal master’s affection. After this 
parting, the king, feeling the bitter pang and fearful 
apprehension in his heart, sent for Col. Hammond, 
between whom the following conversation is recorded 
to have occurred, ‘a dramatic piece, full of natural 





touches, and perfectly characteristic of Charles the 
First , 


“ King Charles. Why do you use me thus? Where 
are your orders for it? Was it the spirit that moved 
you to it?_-Hammend, who had no orders from the 
Parliament, but likely some advice from the Com- 
missioners, said nothing at first, but afterwards laid 
it upon his majesty’s answer. 

“ King Charles. Did you not engage your honour 
you would take no advantage from thence against 
me?—Hammond. I said nothing. 

“ King Charles. You are an equivocating gentle- 
man; will you allow me any chaplains? You pre- 
tend for liberty of conscience—shall I have none? 
—Hammond. I cannot allow you any chaplain. 

“ King Charles. You use me neither like a gentle- 
man nora Christian. Hammond. I'll speak to you 
when you are ina better temper. 

“ King Charles. I have slept well to-night. —Ham- 
mond. I have used you very civilly. 

“ King Charles. Why do you not so now, then ?— 
Hammond. Sir, you are too hig . 

* King Charles. My shoe-maker’s fault, then; my 
shoes are of the same last, &c. (twice or thrice to this 
purpose.) 

“ King Charles. Shall I have liberty to go about 
to take the air2~-Hammond. No; I cannot grant it. 

“ His majesty then charged him with his allegiance, 
and told him he must answer this. A conversation 
of dark and stern significance, as from this time most 
of the courtly fashions were laid aside, the whole of 
the island beyond the castle prohibited to the king's 
footsteps, and previous privileges of communication 
annulled.” 

But this change of position did not prevent 
the King from plotting to contrive his escape, 
—and other instruments, Firebrace, ‘Titus, 
Worsley, &c., were found to carry on—though 
not to carry out—his varying plans. One of 
the most curious of these attempts—and the 
nearest of success—was the following. It is 
worthy of preliminary notice that Clarendon, 
when referring to the incident about to be 
related, speaks of it as “a fiction’’ spread 
about by that ‘idle jade, rumour.” — 

“ Amongst other ways I [Firebrace] proposed his 
coming out of his bedehamber window, which he 
said he could do, there being room enough. I told 
him I fancied it was too narrow. He said he had 
tryed with his head and he was sure, where that 
would pass the body would follow: yet, still I 
doubted, and proposed a way to make it a little 
wider, by cutting the plate the casement shut to at 
the bottom, which then might easily have been put 
by. He objected, that might make a discovery, and 
commanded me to prepare all things else ; and that, 
he was confident, would not impede him. I had 
made for this escape Mr. Worsley (now Sir Edward 
Worsley), a very worthy gentleman now living in 
the island, Mr. Richard Osburn, a gentleman put in 
by the Parliament to attend the king, and Mr. 
John Newland of Newport, who all proved very 
faithful: and thus we were to proceed: I should 
toss something against the window, which was the 
sign to put himself out, and to let himself down by a 
cord which I for that purpose had given him. Being 
down, and in the dark night, I was to conduct him 
across the court (no sentinel being in the way) tothe 
great wall of the castle, where I was to have let him 
down by a long cord, a stick being fastened across 
the end for him to sit on. Beyond this wall was the 
counterscarp, which was low: beyond that, and 
quite out of the castle, waited Mr. Worsley and Mr. 
Osburn on horseback, with a good horse, saddle, 
pistols, boots, &c., for the king. They were to help 
his majesty from the counterscarp, which they could 
easily do from their horses, At the sea-side, in a 
convenient place, was Mr. John Newland with a 
lusty boat, which might have carried his majesty to 
what part he had thought fit: all things were thus 
prepared, and every one well instructed in his part. 
The king, as he walked, had been often showed the 
place by me where he was to be let down, and where 
he was to get over the counterscarp, which his ma- 
jesty well approved of. In the middle of these 
hopes, I gave the sign at the appointed time ; his 
majesty put himself forward, but then too late found 
himself mistaken, he sticking fast between his breast 








and shoulders, and not able to get forward 

ward, but that, at the instant + he pa Rah 
to come out, he mistrusted and tied a piece of his 
cord to a bar of the window within, by means 
whereof he forced himself back. Whilst he stuck 
I heard him groan, but could not come to help him 
which (you may imagine) was no small affliction to 
me. So soon as he was in again, to let me see(as J 
had to my griefheard) the design was broken, he set 
a candle in the window. If this unfortunate impedi- 
ment had not happened, his majesty had certainly 
then made a good escape. Now I was in pain how 
to give notice to those without ; which I could find 
no better way to do, than by flinging stones from the 
high wall, where I should haye let down the king to 
aed oo a they —_ which proved so effec. 
tual, that they went off, and never any discov 
made of this.” oe 

The account in which Mr, Firebrace asserts 
that no “discovery was made of this,” was 
written in 1675; but if the reader will turn to 
the Cromwell Correspondence under the date of 
April 6th, 1648, he will find that the whole 
circumstances, details excepted, were known to 
the Commonwealth General. A few minutes 
after the King released his head from the bars, 
he passed the following note through the chink 
to Firebrace.— 

“ The narrowness of the window was the only im- 
pediment of my escape, and therefore some instru- 
ment must be had to remove that bar, which I be- 
lieve is not hard to get: for I have seen many, and 
so portable, that a man might put them in his pocket, 
I think it is called the endless screw, or the great 
force. I have now made a perfect trial, and find it 
impossible to be done, for my body is much too thick 
for the breadth of the window, so that unless the 
middle bar be taken away I cannot get through, It 
is absolutely impossible to do anything to-morrow 
night, but I command you, heartily and particularly, 
to thank in my name, A. (Cresset), C. (Col. Legge), 
F. (Dowcett), Z. (Mr. Worsley), and him who staid 
for me beyond the works (Mr. Newland), for their 
hearty and industrious endeavours in this my ser- 
vice ; the which I shall always remember, being 
likewise confident that they will not fail in so good 
a work,” 

Respecting the place te which Charles would 
have repaired had any of the attempts to escape 
from Carisbrook succeeded, there is a curious 
passage in one of these letters to Titus.— 

“] will send you my cheese instrument by D. 
(Firebrace), and I desyre you to make good tryals 
and giue me good instructions, for I know not how 
fyling can be, without much noise and tyme; but if 
you can cleare this doute, I absolutely conceaue 
this to be the best way: yet D.’s (Firebrace) new 
way is not to be rejected ; and may be tryed (as I 
suppose) without much danger, that is to say; make 
this fellow of the Backstaires try how he can con- 
duct his friends in & out at that tyme of night, with- 
out strict examination of the Gards: in a word: 
you that walk abroad freely can much better judge 
of the fesibilitie of this, then I: wherefor, seriousely 
I remitt myself to your judjement herein : only with 
this opinion ; that the easie or difficult remouing of 
the barr will cast the scales, in my judjement, be- 
twixt the two wayse. Now concerning the place 
Whether? Iknow you say true that many of my 
friends thinke London the fittest place & particu- 
larly A. (Cresset), and O. (Lowe), but I am clearely 
of your mynde ; wherfore I earnestly & particularly 
recomend the prouyding of a Ship, to your care ; for 
really (upon the joynt letter you sent me from 
London) I haue discharged the corespondent, I tould 
you that I had, beyond the Water.’’ 

We have referred generally to Mr. Hillier’s 
want of acquaintance with events and scenes 
not immediately connected with his theme:— 
this is evidenced in his confused and imperfect 
account of the revolt of the fleet against Rains- 
borough, where he follows Lingard’s brief 
abstract, instead of consulting Batten’s own 
‘Declaration,’ (London, 1648). Mr. Hillier 
seems to have no idea that this revolt had a 
near connexion with his subject; he misses the 
essential point and mis-states details. The 
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number of ships was eleven—not six, as he 
states ;—that is: the Constant Reformation, 
Convertine, Swallow, Antelope, Satisfaction, 
Constant Warwick, Blackamoor Lady, Hind, 
Crescent, Roebuck, and Pelican, carrying alto- 
ther 291 guns and 1,260 men. They went 
to Holland, not “in search of the Duke of 
York,” but to consult the Prince of Wales ;— 
and before they crossed the Channel it was 
debated among them in council whether they 
should drop down to Cowes and take the King 
on board—which they could easily have done, 
—or first communicate with his Highness in 
Holland. Admiral Batten, the same blunt old 
sailor who had fired on the Queen at Bridlington 
Quay, would first see the Prince of Wales :— 
and the opportunity of a forcible rescue of the 
captive King never came again. Mr. Hillier, 
however, errs in company with other and more 
pretending writers. 

It is strange that this important naval 
defection—the most important blow that the 
young Commonwealth ever sustained—should 
be so lightly passed over by our later general 
historians. Hume dismisses it in four lines,— 


Lingard reports it very incorrectly :—and 
so of the rest. Yet that revolt precipitated the 
King’s trial, gave Rupert a command at sea, 
and created the first employment for the naval 
genius of Blake. 





Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Moxon. 


Wuetuer it be that the Muse is feeble in 
presence of the Duke, or the Duke feeble in 
resence of the Muse—whether the Spirit of 
ng, that has borne nobly aloft so many a great 
theme, grows faint before the towering greatness 
of the deceased Chief, or the deceased Chief’s 
essential greatness is not of that kind in which 
the Spirit of Song most delights,—certain it is, 
that all attempts hitherto made by poetry to 
illustrate either the life or the death of Wel- 
lington have failed to be equal to the demand of 
an imposing occasion. Even the grave of him 
whose laurels were sown and reaped amongst 
the trumpets is powerless to evoke the trumpet 
tones of the Muse. While the prose panegyrists 
who have expatiated on the death of this illus- 
trious man have risen even to the sublime of 
exaggeration,—and sometimes locked danger- 
ously over the other side,—the poet, who holds 
the licence for this form of inspiration, has 
found himself nearer to the compensation of 
prose than befits his calling. Even Mr. Ten- 
nyson seems to recognize the difficulty of his 
task,— and relegates its due performance to 
posterity :-— 
Peace, his triumph will be sung 
By some yet unmoulded tongue 
Far on in summers that we shall not see. 

The present, however, is the first effort of any 
pretension that has contributed the utterance of 
poetry to signalize the event with which all the 
voices of the land have for months been ringing ; 
and it comes so directly in presence of the 
funeral ceremonial from which it may be pre- 
sumed that England will turn to her daily work 
again, and the national mourners go as before 
about her streets,—as to have the character of 
a dirge composed for the occasion.— 

All is over and done : 

Render thanks to the Giver, 
England, for thy son, 

Let the bell be toll’d. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 
Ana render him to the mould, 
Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 
There he shall rest for ever 
Among the wise and the bold. 
Let the bell be toll’d ; 

And a reverent people behold 


The towering car, the sable steeds: 
Bright let it be with his blazon’d deeds, 


Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toll’d; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll'd 
Thro’ the dome of the golden cross, 

And the volleying cannon thunder his loss; 
He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 

His captain’s-ear has heard them boom 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom ; 

When he with those deep voices wrought, 
Guarding realms and kings from shame ; 
With those deep voices our dead captain taught 
The tyrant, and asserts his claim 

In that dread sound to the great name, 
Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemper'd frame. 

O civic muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And ever-ringing avenues of song. 


The spirit of Nelson is aroused by the fune- 
ral stir in the streets,—rolling onwards to the 
great temple towards which half a century ago 
he himself was borne in similar array.—To our 
ears, there is a poetical thriftiness in the answer, 
as if Mr. Tennyson had felt that sobriety best 
became the occasion, and the Muse had laid 
aside her mantle to put on plain mourning.— 


Who is he that cometh, like an honour’d guest, 

With banner and with music, with soldier and with 
priest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest ? 

Mighty seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began, 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea; 

His martial wisdom kept us free; 

O warrior-seaman, this is he, 

This is England's greatest son, 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee; 

He that gain’d a hundred fights, 

And never lost an English gun; 

He that in his earlier day 

Against the myriads of Assaye 

Clash'd with his fiery few and won: 

And underneath another sun 

Made the soldier, led him on, 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from their wasted vines 

All their marshals’ bandit swarms 

Back to France with countless blows; 

Till their host of eagles flew 

Past the Pyrenean pines, 

Follow'd up in valley and glen ‘ 

With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 


The following is the noblest passage in the 
poem.— 


Lo the leader in these glorious wars 

Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 
Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour shower'd all her stars, 

And affiuent Fortune emptied all her horn. 
Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon tie shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 


Then comes the solemn close.— 


More than is of man’s degree 

Must be with us, watching here 

At this, our great solemnity. 

Whom we see not we revere. 

We revere, and we refrain 

From talk of battles loud and vain, 
And brawling memories all too free 
For such a wise humility 

As befits a solemn fane: 

For solemn, too, this day are we. 

O friends, we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 





And Victor he must ever be. 





Tho’ worlds on worlds in m myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul? 

The man is gone, who seem’d so great, 
Gone, but nothing can bereave him 

Of the force he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in State, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him. 
But speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 

We have let Mr. Tennyson’s ‘Ode’ speak in 
our columns by what we conceive to be its best 
passages;—and we think our readers will agree 
with us, that the poetical honours offered to the 
deceased Duke are hardly as yet on a scale 
commensurate with those other forms of honour 
which in life were lavishly bestowed on himself, 
and which a grateful nation is now accumu- 
lating over his grave. It is, however, within 
our knowledge that Mr. Tennyson's perform- 
ance is a hurried one,—and that he yielded 
reluctantly to the arguments urged on him as 
to the fitness of his poem being produced for 
the funeral period. The piéce d'occasion— 
which, however, has the peculiar Tennyson 
mark strong upon it—will probably be expanded 
into nobler proportions under the influence of 
longer time and added reflection. 





The Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the Scottish 
Covenant. By George Gilfillan, M.A. Cock- 
shaw. 

Turs little work exhibits Mr. Gilfillan’s usual 

merits,—enthusiasm for his subject, and a pas- 

sionate style of treatment sometimes rising into 
poetry. It exhibits also, however, his usual 

faults,—want of intellectual precision, and a 

rage for metaphoric language, which often turns 

out very bad, when there is little or no oceasion 
for it were it ever so good. The subject is an 
old one, but Mr. Gilfillan’s is not a pen that 
could leave any subject precisely as it found 
it; and here we have the Scottish Covenanters 
discussed very much in the spirit of the ‘ Gal- 
lery of Literary Portraits,‘ and with ample allu- 
sions interspersed to the personages of that 

Galiery,—the Coleridges, Wordsworths, Haz- 

litts, Jeffreys, Wilsons, Carlyles, and Chal- 

merses,—of whom Mr. Gilfillan is never tired 

of speaking. , 
The volume properly consists of two parts, 

—the first being narrative, and the second dis- 
quisition. Although Mr. Gilfillan opens with a 
chapter devoted expressly to a consideration of 
the subject ‘‘ How history should be written,” 
in which he clearly indicates his opinion that 
the world has never yet had a historian of the 
right sort, and that this right sort of historian 
ought to be a man uniting in himself all the 
graces and faculties of human nature,—we can- 
not say, that we think his own historical sketch 
of the religious troubles in Scotland by any 
means a surpassing example of historical com- 
position. It is simply a tolerably good popular 
narrative of facts often related before,—and, if 
we are not mistaken, often related better. Even 
into this narrative, however, Mr. Gilfillan con- 
trives to infuse much of his peculiar poetical 
rhetoric. For example, speaking of the super- 
stitions of the Covenanters, he says :— 

“The devil, sometimes, they thought, assumed 
bodily form for the purpose of disturbing their assem- 
blies. One story is curious. It is a tent-preaching, 
near a river—the people are rapt in attention to the 
minister—when lo! a tall black man is seen crossing 
the stream to join them. Suddenly his foot slips, he 
is carried down the current—he uproars for a rescue 
—the people rush in a body to the side of the stream 
—they throw him a rope—he seizes it, but, instead 
of his being pulled out, they are being pulled in, till 
the preacher cries out, ‘Let gae the rape—it's the 
enemy come to disturb our devotions—he may burn, 
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but he winna drown—let gae the rape, I charge you.” 
They obey him, and the detected and discomfited 
adversary goes down the river bellowing out his rage 
and disappointment. Many a time has this wild 
tale recurred to us, in our boyhood, when attending 
out-of-door preachings, in a field near thy lovely 
environs, O, dear village of Comrie! with the dark- 
green summer Grampians looking on around, with 
the sun of summer shining over head, and with the 
blue stream of the Earn rounding itself like an arm 
around the sacred spot, and seeming to linger near, 
and to warble out a low gurgling symphony with the 
spiritualities of the solemn scene; often have we 
there glanced an eye, halfin fear, halfin hope, around, 
in case, peradventure, the tall black stranger should 
be seen crossing the southern ford of the river. But 
he came not. May we not say, modifying an ex- 
pression of Coleridge’s, 
The terrible has vanished and returns not ? 

The superstitions, whether lovely or fearful, of ‘ puir 
auld Scotland,’ are along with a great portion of its 
religion, for ever fled ; and what have we got in ex- 
change 2” 

The disquisitional part of the volume consists 
of a “ general view of the character, literature, 
aims, and attained objects of the Covenanters ;” 
an essay on the “ treatment of the Covenanters 
in after-times,” i.e. on their treatment by his- 
torians and literary men, from Allan Ramsay to 
Prof. Aytoun; and certain “general deduc- 
tions ’ from the history of the Covenanters. It 
is in ‘these chapters that Mr. Gilfillan most 
largely displays the poetical qualities of his 
style, and most distinctly lets his readers know 
what is his philosophy. According to Mr. Gil- 
fillan’s own account, his philosophy differs from 
that of almost all his great literary contempo- 
raries by this,—that, while it embraces all that 
their m Pert embraces, it is at the same 
time imbued with the Christian spirit, and ani- 


mated with the doctrines of the Bible. This, he 
thinks, is the want of the age; and it is in 


virtue of this, that he can appreciate what was 
right and noble in the Covenanters, and yet 
not refrain from pointing out their narrowness 
and their foibles. We cannot say, that we see 
very clearly the effects of this rare philosophy 
in Mr. Gilfillan’s disquisitions on the Cove- 
nanters ;—which seem to us to be, in regard to 
the essential judgments which they contain, 
very much like what everybody thinks now-a- 
days, although few cay set forth the opinions so 
highly garnished. The following is Mr. Gil- 
fillan’s judgment as to the literature of the 
Covenanters.— 

“The literature of the Covenanting age, like its 
oratory, must not be tried by a severe esthetic 
standard. During the persecution, indeed, it was 
confined chiefly to protests, declarations, and dying 
testimonies. In these last, as collected in Napthali 
and elsewhere, there is a certain severe, purged 
simplicity, a pathos and grandeur which move you 
to your depths. There are not many individual 
expressions that will bear quotation; the power is in 
the whole; and you cannot helpadmiring the manly 
sense, spirit, calmness, dignity, and piety which dis- 
tinguish the sufferers to a degree so equal that you 
fancy them a band of brothers. You see, undoubt- 
edly, much of the narrowness of the times, but not 
a particle of the indiscreet and insane fanaticism 
usually ascribed to the party. One Thomas Brown, 
who with four others was executed on Magus Muir, 
in terrorem, although neither he nor any of his 
fellows was concerned in the death of Sharp, speaks 
out with great boldness. He prays God to remove 
the ‘deluge of wrath which is hanging over the head 
of these lands forthe breach of Covenant in them.’ He 
says, ‘I die in the faith, that the seeds sown at Both- 
well Bridge shall have a glorious spring and harvest, 
which shall be renowned in the eyes of all the 
beholders of it.’ Elsewhere, he identifies the cause 
of the Covenant with Christ himself, and says that 
*He is forced to go to the mountains and dens and 
caves of the earth.’ He expects soon to be ‘a 
sharer of the heavenly mansions, and of the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, which the Lord the righteous 








Judge shall give me.’ The rest of his testimony is 
distinct, weighty, and vigorous. And yet-this man 
was only a shoemaker! How far more imposing, 
those fine stammerings of sincerity, those gasps of 
great dying hearts, than the most elaborate efforts of 
cultivated talent! They remind one of the dumb 
son of Croesus bursting silence and speaking out. 
Or it is ‘ as though the rocks of the sea should speak, 
and tell us what they have been thinking of from 
immemorial time.’ We contrast them favourably 
with the scaffold-speeches of the French revolutionists. 
If wanting their lurid sublimity, as of dying thunder, 
they have a softness and holy calm, like the lapse of 
an autumn sun. Danton cries out, ‘My dwelling 
shall soon be with annihilation!’ John King says, 
‘Welcome everlasting life, everlasting glory, ever- 
lasting love, and everlasting praise.” Vergniaud and 
his doomed Girondists sing, on the last night of their 
life, tumultuous songs, and weave ghastly dialogues 
with Satan about their enemy, Robespierre. * * But 
the Covenant, before the persecution, had produced 
a peculiar and very interesting literature. It is not 
indeed so well known as the contemporaneous works 
of the Puritan writers. Nor can the writings of either 
the early or the later Covenanters be placed upon 
anything like an equality with those of the English 
divines of the same periods. It is vain to seek 
among the Scotch fora John Howe, that gentlest 
and most symmetrical of the sons of Anak—strong 
as an earth-born Titan, and yet beautiful as a woman, 
and with the fiery air of a seraph breathing around 
his vast form—a Plato added to the eastern sages, 
and with them bending at the manger, and spreading 
out treasure of myrrh, frankincense, and gold, before 
the divine child; for a John Owen, the weighty, the 
minute, the learned—with all the solidity, the wide 
compass, and the gnarled knots of the broad old oak; 
for the ‘incomparable Culverwell,’ as one enthusi- 
astically calls him; for Bates, the ‘silver-tongued ;° 
for the massive Manton; for the ingenious Charnock; 
for the richly practical Flavel; for Bunyan, the 
inspired dreamer, to whom in sleep, as in that isle of 
enchantment, the ‘ clouds opened and showed riches,’ 
and who when he awoke ‘ cried to dream again ;* and, 
if we may class nM with any cluster in any firma- 
ment—for a Milton— 
Whose soul was like a star, and dwelt apart. 

Still we find among our rugged lowland men some 
writers worthy of long memory, and who in sincerity, 
and perhaps in native force, if not in art and culture, 
are inferior only to the highest of those English 
authors just named.” 


This passage forms the introduction to a very 
good series of biographic sketches of leading 
Covenanters ;—after which Mr. Gilfillan gives 
his estimate of the general influence of the 
Covenanting struggle on the mind of the Scot- 
tish people. Here is a very significant remark 
on that head.— 

“The success of the great Covenanting struggle 
secured civil and religious liberty to Scotland. The 
apparent narrowness of the point to which the con- 
troversy seemed at last reduced, contributed to this 
result. Suppose, as episcopalians maintain, and as 
MacRie the younger also admits, in a passage 
already quoted, that it came, through the various 
indulgences granted, to little else than this question, 
‘Surplice or no surplice? Liturgy or none?’ Still 
the Covenanters could reply, ‘If this be a trifle, why 
urge it on us at such tremendous expenditure of blood 
and treasure? although it may be a trifle in itself 
it represents great questions—the surplice or liturgy 
is the contraction and symbol of mighty evils; if we 
admit these, not only other evils of a more formidable 
kind may be afterwards introduced, but the authority 
of the magistrate over our consciences is conceded; 
and if he once be permitted to be our tyrant in 
religious matters, what is to hinder him from be- 
coming in civil affairs equally absolute? Therefore, 
on this little point we take our stand, and find here 
the narrow Thermopyle of a wide cause!’ Whether 
this reasoning was perfectly sound or not, mark the 
consequence that followed. On this little and, if it 
be so, vexatious point—a great victory was gained. 
The government having failed on such a small 
matter, felt it for ever impossible, by persecution, to 
obtain greater. The empire of brute force received 


its final blow. From that day forward the current 





set in, slowly but decidedly, toward larger and larger 
concessions to the rights of rman bare The 

if the question be asked, Who broke in twain the 
yoke of the despotism in Scotland—Who secured 
the inviolability of conscience in that realm—Who 
paved the way for the abolition of patronage; aye 
and for the establishment of voluntary associations? 
the answer must be, ‘ These noble hair-splitting men 
of the Covenant ; although verily they knew not 
what they did.” They aroused the land to a spiritual 
consciousness—to a feeling of the supremacy of 
Scripture and of the moral sense; to an attention to 
the minutie of Christianity—tothe very fringes of the 
tabernacle, which has never since been permitted to 
die away, and which, while it has been productive of 
much small and captious evil, has been productive 
on the whole, of a vast superabundance of good,” “ 

— the most extraordinary passage in 
the whole volume, however, is Mr. Gilfillan’s 
panegyric on Glasgow, as the great seat of 
“true religion” in this country :—a piece of 
eulogy which will afford some consolation to 
the Glasgowegians, labouring as they do under 
the somewhat different impeachment, that they 
are a population more addicted than any other 
in Britain to the habit of Sabbatic whiskey- 
imbibition.— 

“Subtracting, however, all this, we see a certain 
thing called True Religion subsisting amongst us, and 
which, on the whole, may be traced rather to the 
influence of Covenanting days than to aught later in 
our land. There are still noble hearts among the 
peasantry, in spite of narrowness and vulgarity of 
views and feelings, and among the artizans, although 
infidelity has laid its withering grasp upon many of 
them. In the middle ranks, again, there is a great 
amount of manly and enlightened piety. A sober 
evening light of devotion pervades many portions of 
the country—the relict radiance of that fervid Cove- 
nanting noon, and it is remarkable that it is found 
precisely in those districts which were most zealous 
in the Covenanting cause—in the south and west. 
The great centre of Scottish religion is the city of 
Glasgow. This is the mighty heart which supplies 
all the veins and supports all the pulsations of our 
spiritual life. Edinburgh, with all its intelligence, is 
a cold, sceptical, and heartless city. From the 
influence ef David Hume’s atheism, it has 
into the shadow of the modified materialism of 
Combe. Religion is indeed able to maintain its 
ground, but little more, and dwells too evidently in 
an enemy’s country, sneered at by one species of 
philosophers, and ostentatiously patronized by an- 
other, finding many partizans in every quarter of the 
city, but not pervading it all like a transforming 
leaven. In Glasgow it is very different; it is, perhaps, 
the most Christian city on earth. A vast amount of 
wickedness, of course, and infidelity there is in it, but 
the pulse of the town is true—its heart is sound— 
evangelical religion, free from bigotry, abounds, and 
in it almost all Scottish schemes of Protestant 
Christian philanthropy either take their rise or find 
their most efficient support. The spectacle of 
Glasgow, on a Sabbath morning, is one of the most 
delightful kind ; the streets are all in flood, and are 
all pouring in the one direction of the house of God: 
masses of the middle-class, grave parents leading 
perhaps their children by the hand; active, alert, 
intelligent young men ; graceful and interesting fe- 
males, mingled with multitudes of well-dressed work- 
ing men, all apparently seeking ‘the way to Zion 
with their faces thitherward;’ nor is there the slight- 
est appearance of that starched formalism and grim 
morosity of which the Scotch were once accused. It 
is a ‘cheerful godliness’ that their countenances and 
their conversation discover; and while great is their 
faith and great their charity, yet to them the ‘ greatest 
of these is Hope.’ It may be fairly admitted that 
the fashion of the town, use and wont, the influence 
of Chalmers and other causes may have combined 
in producing this state of things, and that with it, as 
with all outward displays of piety, much hollowness 
and hypocrisy are mingled. But we attribute more 
still to the influence of the seventeenth century. 
Glasgow has been peopled, in a great measure, from 
the surrounding counties, all of which were saturated 
with the Covenanting spirit, and soaked with the 
martyrs’ blood; and their descendants have not, even 
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+4 the crowded thoroughfares of the towns, for- 

ten the glorious solitudes where their fathers wor- 
shipped and died; and, after deducting the necessary 
amount of pretence and affectation of piety, there 
seems to remain an ample and a pure residuum.” 

Among the raciest bits, at the conclusion of 
the volume, is Mr. Gilfillan’s retort on Prof. 
Aytoun for his misrepresentations of the Cove- 
nanters in his ‘ Lays of the Cavaliers.’ But we 
have quoted enough to show the style and 
tenor of the book. 





Excursions in Ireland during 1844 and 1850. 
With a Visit to the late Daniel O'Connell, 
M.P. By Catherine M. O'Connell. Bentley. 


‘Tuts volume appears rather unseasonably. No- 
vember weather is not the most tempting for 
taking us on a literary tour round Killarney,— 
and the political sketches are out of date. The 
supposed name and connexions of the authoress, 
rather than the materials of this slightly composed 
yolume, arrest our notice, and give importance 
to some of its statements. The book is little 
more than a reprint of the desultory diary of a sen- 
timental young lady, who, apparently as a mere 

astime, jotted down some notes of her rambles 
in Ireland. Her relationship to the late Mr. 
O'Connell is admitted in the »*\wme,—but not 

articularized: — we should _ ‘ew, however, 

m various p: es, that sh. one of his 
nieces, educated in the Roman Ca...olie religion, 
and reared near the Lakes of Killarney. We 
should state, however, that a respectable Irish 
journal, the Cork Examiner, asserts that the 
work, so far as it assumes to come from a mem- 
ber of the O'Connell family, is “a hoax.” If 
so, most of what little interest there was in the 
book disappears. 

In any case, the lady has scarcely done her- 
self justice by publishing so carelessly composed 
avolume; but on many subjects there is shown 
by her rectitude of thought and candid libe- 
rality of tone, which have a fluent utterance for 
their expression. Heve is her verdict on the 
character of the Irish people. It is suggested 
by seeing the crowds of idlers at Dublin.— 

“Yes! they like leaving their business; they fail 
lamentably in persevering industry; and so it is that 
in several of the larger towns in Ireland the principal 
‘houses of business are conducted by Scotchmen. 
The Irish are the creatures of impulse—thinking of 
the present, forgetting the future. Of course I heard 
many examples of the contrary; and I know that 
away from their country they seem to need neither 
the plodding perseverance of the English nor the 
thrifty forethought of the Scotch. And the tears of 
many a mother saddened by bitter poverty have been 
dried up by a handsome remittance from America, 
from the son that had barely scraped together the 
‘passage money’ of the cheap winter's season, and 
‘had landed, poor fellow, on a strange shore with but 
a few shillings in his pocket. How diligently he 
must have laboured, for a few months brought money 
enough to give comfort in his cabin-home, and ena- 
bled another brother to join him. I could multiply 
‘such instances—I need not; yet I will express my 
regret that in Ireland the poorer classes are de- 
ficient in hearty industry ; theirs is a passive endur- 
ance of their lot, a carelessness of improving their 
‘vondition; their wants are few, and they barely seek 
to supply them.” 

Let it be recollected, that the above verdict 
does not come from a “‘Saxon” pen, but from 
an Irishwoman and an asserted O'Connell !— 
On another question the authoress expresses her 
‘opinion with equal candour. Not sharing the 
views of her kinsman about the “ godless col- 
leges,” in 1844 she expresses herself thus.— 

“ Our first visit in sight-seeing was to Trinity Col- 
lege, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1592, on the 
‘site of a suppressed monastery, the benefits of its 
education so long denied to the Catholic; but more 
liberal, more enlightened days have come upon us; 
and let us heartily hope that in our gentle Queen's 





Colleges, now rising in the island, the mixed educa- 
tion will drive bigotry from the Catholic’s heart, and 
plant toleration in that of the Protestant or Dis- 
senter; and that all striving in the faith taught them 
by a mother, for the one great home, shall be united 
in their onward journey by the bond of brotherly 
charity.” 

At a later period—1851—the lady records 
the triumph of mixed education,—and decisively 
gives her verdict for it, with a grace of manner 
and a truthfulness that are pleasing.— 

“Of course, in true Irish style, there are two 
parties on the question of the ‘ godless colleges,'— 
the one upholding them as a national blessing, 
judging that a first-rate education being placed within 
the reach of the middle classes, is, indeed, a boon 
to be grateful for,_the other as strenuously con- 
demning them as a national grievance, and foretelling 
that in them the germ of infidelity will be sown to 
spring up in unbelief in the rising generation. But 
while one party approves, and the other condemns, 
the Queen's Colleges are gaining ground in public 
opinion. Let us hope that the mother does not 
send her son toa college to learn his religion, that 
its early and uneffaceable impressions have been 
made on his young mind, that the sweet influences 
of home are with him in his studies, and the noble 
influences of religion teach him fraternal charity 
towards those around him, who may not be of his 
creed, and that the rising generation may, still strong 
in faith, have learned to hate intolerance.” 

Between the amiability of this young lady’s 
general sentiments, and the acerbity with which 
she refers to the “‘ Young lrelauders,”’ there is a 
remarkable contrast. She seems to have strong 
family sympathies; and she writes as if she 
considered that the Young Irelanders had suc- 
ceeded in one thing at least,—viz., dethroning 
O'Connell from the tribuneship. Thus, in de- 
scribing one of the declaimers of 1844,—probably 
‘* Meagher of the Sword,’’—she writes :— 

“The speech that struck me most, the speech of 
the day in fact, gave promise of great talent, the 
speaker being quite a young man; he spoke tenderly 
of his country, feelingly of her wrongs, and proudly 
of her rights, and his eye kindled, and his cheek 
glowed, as he told how many years of his long life 
his imprisoned leader had devoted to the cause of 
Ireland, how all loved, honoured, and trusted him, 
and how all would unite now in rallying round their 
aged chief. And this same speaker was one of those 
‘Young Irelanders’ who in 1845 forgot all Mr. 
O'Connell's efforts, and who turned upon him, 
slandered his actions, and vilified hisname. So much 
for political friendship! ” 

If we may judge from the tone of some 

assages in this lady’s book, the homage which 
his partisans think due is not paid even to 
O’Connell’s memory. Describing a church 
built by Father Mathew—she writes,— 

“Over the altar isa large painted-glass window, 
on the lower part of which, almost hidden from 
general observation by the decorations of the altar, is 
the following inscription: — 

“*Sacred in gratitude and affection to the memory 
of Daniel O’Connell, the liberator of his fellow 
Catholics from the inflictions of the penal code, and 
asserter of equal rights of all communions to civil and 
religious freeedom. 

o<*%. 5. F.” 

—Those who honour Mr. O’Connell’s memory with 
‘gratitude and affection,’ will condemn this very 
perishable record of their remembrance of him, and 
will join me in saying that the 300/. collected in this 
city for a suitable monument had been far better 
employed in erecting some lasting memorial where 
all might see it, than in expending the money ona 
church window, that has not even the merit of being 
a handsome one.” 

We expected more from the title-page of this 
volume than we find. There is in it nothing 
novel or strange. It has no new facts about 
O’Connell:—and we have read many far better 
descriptions of Darrynane Abbey and its hos- 
pitalities than this book yields. We surmise, 
from some “tales” interspersed throughout its 
pages, that the authoress is likely again to come 





before the public. Her candour of tone, and 


freedom even from provincial prejudices, are 
commendable qualities: —but in any future 
performance she should choose her matter more 
carefully. The present publication is little more 
than a Killarney Guide-book; and we should 
have wished for a Preface distinctly guarantee- 
ing the authorship. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Pierre ; or, the Ambiguities, By Herman Mel- 
ville. Low & Co. 
Tue brilliant success of some recent American 
fictionists makes us turn with more than common 
interest to any new work coming from trans- 
atlantic authors. This volume is a would-be 
utterance of ‘ Young Yankee’ sentimentalism : 
—but beyond that its writer may be a subject 
of the States, we can discern nothing either 
American or original in its pages. It reads 
like an “ upsetting” into English of the first 
novel of a very whimsical and lackadaisical 
young student at 
the U-— 
niversity of Gottingen. 

It is one of the most diffuse doses of transcen- 
dentalism offered for a long time to the pub- 
lic. When he sat down to compose it, the 
author evidently had not determined what he 
was going to write about. Its plot is amongst 
the inexplicable “ambiguities” of the book,— 
the style is a prolonged succession of spasms,— 
and the characters are a marrowless tribe of 
phantoms, flitting through dense clouds of trans- 
cendental mysticism. ‘ Be sure,” said Pope to 
a young author, “‘ when you have written any . 
passage that you think particularly fine—to erase 
it.” If this precept were applied to ‘ Pierre; or, 
the Ambiguities,’—its present form would shrink 
into almost as many pages as there are now 
chapters. German literature with its depths 
and shallows is too keenly appreciated in this 
country for readers to endure Germanism at 
second hand. We take up novels to be amused 
—not bewildered,—in search of pleasure for 
the mind—not in pursuit of cloudy metaphysics ; 
and it is no refreshment after the daily toils 
and troubles of life, for a reader to be soused into 
a torrent rhapsody uttered in defiance of taste 
and sense. 

Love has often driven wise men mad, and the 
workings of that subtle passion have given rise 
to many strange effusions even from men of 
genius :—but what do our readers think of a 
passage like this ?— 

“No Cornwall miner ever sunk so deep a shaft 
beneath the sea, as Love will sink beneath the float- 
ings of the eyes. Love sees ten million fathoms 
down, till dazzled by the floor of pearls. The eye 
is Love’s own magic glass, where all things that are 
not of earth, glide in supernatural light. There 
are not so many fishes in the sea, as there are sweet 
images in lovers’ eyes. In those miraculous trans- 
lucencies swim the strange eye-fish with wings, that 
sometimes leap out, instinct with joy; moist fish- 
wings wet the lover's cheek. Love's eyes are holy 
things; therein the mysteries of life are lodged; 
looking in each other's eyes, lovers see the ultimate 
secret of the worlds; and with thrills eternally un- 
translateable, feel that Love is god of all. Man or 
woman who has never loved, nor once looked deep 
down into their own lover's eyes, they know not the 
sweetest and the loftiest religion of this earth. Love 
is both Creator's and Saviour’s gospel to mankind; 
a volume bound in rose-leaves, clasped with violets, 
and by the beaks of humming birds printed with 
peach-juice on the leaves of lilies. Endless is the 
account of love. Time and space can not contain 
Love's story. All things that are sweet to see, or 
taste, or feel, or hear, all these things were made by 
Love; and none other things were made by Love. 
Love made not the Arctic zones, but Love is ever 
reclaiming them. Say, are not the fierce things of 
this earth daily, hourly going out? Where now 
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are your wolves of Britain? Where in Virginia 
now, find you the panther and the pard? Oh, Love 
is busy every where. Everywhere Love hath Mora- 
vian missionaries. No Propagandist like to Love. 
The south wind woos the barbarous north; on many 
a distant shore the gentler west wind persuades the 
arid east.” 

Pierre finds a rocking stone in the woods, and 
thus apostrophizes.— 

“Tf the miseries of the undisclosable things in me, 
shall ever unhorse me from my manhood’s seat; if to 
vow myself all Virtue’s and all Truth’s, be but to 
make a trembling, distrusted slave of me; if Life is 
to prove a burden I cannot bear without ignominious 
cringings; if indeed our actions are all fore-ordained, 
and we are Russian serfs to Fate; if invisible devils 
do titter at us when we most nobly strive; if Life be 
a cheating dream, and virtue as unmeaning and un- 
sequeled with any blessing as the midnight mirth of 
wine ; if by sacrificing myself for Duty’s sake, my 
own mother re-sacrifices me; if Duty’s self be but a 
bugbear, and all things are allowable and unpunish- 
able to man;—then do thou, Mute Massiveness, fall 
on me! Ages thou hast waited; and if these things 
be thus, then wait no more, for whom better canst 
thou crush than him who now lies here invoking thee ?” 
A down-darting bird, all song, swiftly lighted on the 
unmoved and eternally immovable balancings of the 
Terror Stone, and cheerfully chirped to Pierre. The 
tree-boughs bent and waved to the rushes of a sudden, 
balmy wind; and slowly Pierre crawled forth, and 
stood haughtily upon his feet, as he owed thanks to 
none, and went his moody way.’’ 

That many readers will not follow ‘the 
moody way” of Pierre, is in our apprehension 
not amongst the “ ambiguities” of the age. The 
present chaotic performance has nothing Ame- 
rican about it, except that it reminds us of a 
prairie in print,—wanting the flowers and fresh- 
ness of the savannahs, but almost equally puz- 
zling to find a way through it. 


The Vicissitudes of Commerce: a Tale of the 
Cotton Trade. 2 vols. Saunders & Otley. 
THERE is certainly an error in the title of this 
book :—for it neither relates to the vicissitudes 
of commerce, nor can it be said with any degree 
of strictness to be a tale of the cotton trade. 
There is a broad distinction to be drawn between 
works of fiction and works of fancy. The first 
when successful imply knowledge, observation, 
judgment and great resources of language :— 
the second are the day-dreams of men and 
women whose education has enabled them to 
express in fluent phraseology the abstract 
notions they have formed of what is interesting 
and romantic. To this latter class the work 
before us wholly belongs. It is a mere senti- 
mental story, supported on a very slender base- 
ment of observation and incidents having 
reference to, rather than drawn from, the state 
of society in a Lancashire manufacturing town. 
There is, of course, a tyrannical, and there is a 
kind mill-owner,—there are, a diabolical uncle, — 
a perfect paragon of a clergyman,—a vulgar son 
and scheming daughters of the tyrannical mill- 
owner aforesaid,—a heroine of miraculous beauty 
and perfection, one Maria St. Corse, who is in 
reality the descendant and heiress of a family 
settled since the Conquest in a rich county, as is 
most usual in such cases,— but who, being 
compelled by the wicked arts of her uncle to 
enter a factory, obtains in spite of her position 
and associates the honourable love of her em- 
ployer’s.son. The attachment of these young 
people is the great theme of the book; and we 
must say that it rolls on with exceeding smooth- 
ness :—for the slight troubles which occur in the 
early part of the second volume are really so 
transparent as to give the reader no uneasiness. 
At the outset of the story we began to think 
that a writer evidently aiming at fashion had at 
last been found to defend in fiction the marriage 
of a millowner’s heir with an exemplary maiden 


taken. That would be an enterprise, we imagine, 
as far — the notions and the courage as it 
is beyond the skill of the author of the present 
tale. ‘The Vicissitudes of Commerce’ bears 
many evidences of being almost the first pro- 
duction of a young writer,—and that writer we 
should think a female. If our advice be worth 
anything, she will pause a long time, and sub- 
ject her mind to a rigid discipline, before she 
indulges herself with any more two-volume 
sketches of fancy, and offers them as works of 
fiction. 





Notes upon Russia: being a Translation of the 
Earliest Account of that Country, entitled 
“« Rerum Moscoviticarum Commentarii.” By 
the Baron Sigismund von Herberstein. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes and an Intro- 
duction, by R. H. Major. Vol. II. Printed 
for the Hakluyt Society. 


In this second volume of Herberstein’s curious 
work, he proceeds to “undertake the ‘choro- 
graphy’ of the principality and lordship of the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, taking Moscow as the 
starting point.” The account of this city, how- 
ever, contains little worthy of notice, save that 
nearly all the houses were built of wood, and 
that having been numbered a few years before, 
they were found to exceed 41,500, exclusive of 
the adjacent monasteries. The amount of the 
population he does not attempt to estimate. 
Notice is next taken of “ the great city Vladimir,”’ 
and several others :—among them, Chloppigrod, 
a large town which has, from some unrecorded 
cause, so completely disappeared, that its very 
site is a matter of antiquarian inquiry, and its 
name alone is preserved in these pages. A 
rather full account of the Tartars follows :—and 
here our traveller introduces the wonderful story, 
believed for many generations, and which was 
told him by “one Dimitry Danielovich,” of the 
vegetable lamb.— 


“He stated that his father had been on a former 
occasion sent by the Prince of Moscow to the King 
of Savolha, and that in that embassy he had seen in 
the island a certain seed, somewhat larger and 
rounder, but not unlike. the seed of a melon, from 
which, when planted, grew up something very like a 
lamb, of the height of five palms, and that it was 
called in their language ‘ boranetz,’ which signifies a 
lambkin, for it had a head, eyes, ears, and everything 
else in the form ofalamb. He also stated, that it 
bore a very fine wool, which was used by many 
people in those countries for making caps; and, in- 
deed, I was assured by many people, that they had 
seen wool of that kind. He said, morcover, that the 
plant,—if plant it could be called,—had blood in it, 
but no flesh; but in lieu of flesh, there was a kind of 
matter very like the flesh of crabs; it also had hoofs, 
not horny like those of a lamb, but covered with a 
hairy substance resembling horn. Its stem came to 
the navel, or middle of the belly; it continued alive 
until the grass around it was eaten away, so that the 
root dried up for want of nourishment. The sweet- 
ness of this plant was said to be remarkable, so that 
it was very much sougiit after by wolves and other 
ravenous beasts.” 


This is now believed to have been a kind of 
woolly fern, which, cut artificially, may be made 
to bear some resemblance to a lamb,—and as 
such, took its place as a great curiosity in the 
museums of our forefathers. Sigismund Her- 
berstein seems to have been received with much 
honour by the Grand Duke, and with no little 
ceremony. The following is very Oriental.— 


“ The prince generally orders his goblet to be pre- 
sented to him once or twice, and after drinking from 
it, he calls the ambassadors to him in rotation, and 
says, ‘ Leonhard,’ or ‘ Sigismund,’as the case may be, 
‘thou hast come from a great sovereign to a great 
sovereign, thou hast made agreat journey; after thou 
hast experienced our favour it shall be well with thee; 


content, and then take that thou 
length return to th ee — 

He was told that all the dinner service, in- 
deed ‘‘ each and every vessel which we looked 
upon,” was pure gold. Three or four hours were 
sometimes spent over their dinner.— 

“The prince often honours his guests by sending 
them dishes and drink. He never meddles with 
matters of serious moment during dinner; but when 
the dinner is over, it is his custom to say to the am- 
bassadors, ‘ Now you may depart.’ When thus dis- 
missed, they are escorted back to their hotels by the 
same persons who had conducted them to the palace 

who state that they have orders to remain with them 
in the hotel, to make merry with them. Silver 
goblets, and various other vessels containing liquor, 
are then produced, and all strive to make each other 
drunk; and very clever they are in finding excuses 
for inviting men to drink, and when they are at a 
loss for a toast to propose, they begin at last to drink 
to the health of the emperor and the prince his 
brother, and after that to the welfare of any others 
whom they believe to hold any position of dignity 
and honour. They think that no one ought or can 
refuse the cup, when these names are proposed. The 
drinking is done in this fashion. He who proposes 
the toast takes his cup, and goes into the middle of 
the room, and standing with his head uncovered, 
pronounces, in a festive speech, the name of him 
whose health he wishes to drink, and what he has to 
say on his behalf, Then after emptying the cup, he 
turns it upside down over his head, so that all may 
see that he has emptied it, and that he sincerely gave 
the health of the person in honour of whom the toast 
was drunk. He then goes to the top of the table 
and orders many cups to be filled, and then hands 
each man his cup, pronouncing the name of the party 
whose health is to be drunk, on which each is obliged 
to go into the middle of the room, and, after emptying 
his cup, to return to his place. He who wishes to 
escape too long a drinking-bout, must pretend that 
he is drunk or sleepy, or at least declare that, having 
already emptied many cups, he cannot drink any 
more; for they do not think that their guests are 
well received or hospitably treated, unless they are 
sent home drunk.” 

This turning of the empty cup “ upside down 
over the head” seems to have been introduced 
into England and Scotland by the Cavaliers,— 
and the custom lingered among the Jacobites 
even to the middle of the last century :—while 
as a superadded honour, when the health of the 
Pretender was drunk, the more wealthy, or the 
more enthusiastic, were accustomed to fling the 
glass over the shoulder. Probably, therefore, 
the custom was imported from Russia by some 
of those banished Royalists who found in the 
Russian service a congenial occupation. Sigis- 
mund was finally dismissed with great honour, 
and large presents,—ermine and sable skins, 
together with a beautiful horse and sledge, and 
a robe of honour. 

The dissertation ‘‘of the North-east Frostie 
Seas, and Kingdomes lying that way,” printed by 
Richard Eden in 1555, and which forms the Ap- 
pendix of the volume before us, is very interesting. 
The writer states it to have been ‘gathered in 
part and done into Englyshe”’ from the relation 
of the ambassador of the Duke of Muscovy “ to 
a learned gentleman of Italie named Galeatius 
Butrigarius :"—to which he adds “likewise the 
viages of that worthye old man, Sebastian 
Cabote, sometymes governour of the companle 
of the merchantes of Cathay, in the citie of 
London.” Here is that “worthye old man’s” 
own account.— 

“When my father departed from Venece, many 
yeeres since, to dwell in Englande, to folowe the 
trade of merchandyes, hee tooke me with him to the 
citie of London, whyle I was very young, yet hauing 
neuerthelesse some knowledge of letters of humanitie, 
and of the sphere. And when my father dyed, in 
that tyme when newes were brought that Don Chris- 
topher Colonus Genuese had discouered the coastes 
of India, wherof was great talke in all the court of 








out of his father’s factory. But we were mis- 


drink, and drink well, and eat well even to thy heart's 


Kyng Henry the Seuenth, who then reigned: inso- 
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muche that all men with great admiration affirmed 
it to be a thing more diuine then humane, to sayle 
by the West into the East, where spyces growe, by a 
way that was neuer knowen before. By which fame 
and report, there increased in my harte a great flame 
of desyre to attempt some notable thyng. And 
ynderstandyng by reason of the sphere, that if I 
should sayle by the way of the Northwest wynde, I 
should by a shorter tracte come to India, I there- 
yppon caused the kyng to bee aduertised of my diuise: 
who immediately commaunded two carauels to be 
furnyshed with all thynges apperteyning to the vyage, 
which was, as as I remember, in the yeere 1496, 
in the begynnyng of sommer. Beginning, therefore, 
to sayle toward northwest, not thinking to fynde any 
other lande then that of Cathay, and from thence to 
turne toward India. But after certayne dayes, I 
founde that the lande ranne towarde the north, which 
was to me a great displeasure. Neuerthelesse, 
saylyng along by the coast, to see if I could fynde 
any guife that turned, I founde the lande styll con- 
tinent to the fifty-sixth degree vnder our pole. And 
seeing that there the coast turned toward the east, 
dispayring to fynde the passage, I turned backe 
agayne, and sayled downe by the coast of that lande 
towarde the equinoctiall (euer with intent to fynde 
the sayde passage to India), and came to that parte 
of this firme lande whiche is nowe called Florida. 
Where, my victualles faylyng, I departed from 
thence, and returned into Englande, where I founde 
great tumultes among the people, and preparance 
for warres in Scotlande, by reason whereof there was 
no more consideration had to this vyage. Where- 
yppon I went into Spayne, to the Catholyke king, 
and queene Elizabeth: who, beyng aduertised what 
I had done, enterteyned mee, and at theyr charges 
furnyshed certayne shyppes wherewith they caused 
me to sayle to discouer the coastes of Brasile, where 
I founde an exceedyng great and large ryuer, named 
at this present, Rio della Plata (that is), the ryuer of 
siluer, into the whiche I sayled, and folowed it into 
the firme lande more than six hundred leagues, 
fyndyng it euery where very fayre and inhabited with 
infinite people, whiche with admiration came runnyng 
dayly to our shyppes. Into this ryuer, runne so 
many other ryuers, that it is in maner incredible. 
After this, I made many other vyages, whiche I now 
permyt [pretermit]. And wexing olde, I gyue my 
selfe to rest from suche traueyles, bycause there are 
nowe many young and lusty Pylotes and mariners of 
good experience, by whose forwardnesse I doe reioyce 
in the fruites of my labours,and rest with the charge 
of this office as you see. And this is as muche as I 
haue vnderstoode of maister Sebastian Cabote, as I 
haue geathered out of dyuers nauigations written in 
the Italian tongue.” 


Moscovia, however, ‘was in our tyme dis- 
couered by Richarde Chanceler in his vyage 
towarde Cathay, by the direction and informa- 
tion of the sayd maister Sebastian, who long 
before had this secrete in his mynd.” Master 
Eden relates some wonderful stories about the 
bears, who live in winter by sucking their paws, 
and whose young are licked into shape by their 
dams. The quantity of honey found in Russia 
also surprises him ; and after a very learned dis- 
sertation, abounding in quotations from “ divers 
writers,” he at length decides that it is “eyther 
the swette of the starres, or the iuise of the ayre 
(as Plinie wryteth), or otherwyse engendred of 
subtyle and fine vapours rysing from the earth.” 
Master Eden’s description of Laplanders and the 
reindeer is, however, very accurate; but— 
“They are furthermore experte inchaunters. They 
tye three knottes on a stryng hangyng as a whyp. 
When they lose one of these, they rayse tollerable 
wynds. When they lose an other, the wynde is more 
vehement: but by Josyng the thyrd, they rayse playne 
tempestes, as in olde tyme they were accustomed to 
rayse thunder and lyghtnyng. This arte doe they 
vse agaynst such as sayle by theyr coastes; and staye 
ormoue the ryuers and seas more or lesse, as they 
lyst to shew fauour or displeasure. They make also 
of leade certayne shorte magicall dartes of the quan- 
tiie and length of a fynger. These they throwe 
agaynst such, of whom they desyre to be reuenged, 
to places neuer so farre distant.” 


—Master Eden does not seem to have been 
aware that the same kind of ‘inchauntment”’ 
as the first mentioned here was practised much 
nearer home. 

This work on Russia is a welcome addition to 
the library of the antiquary and topographer; 
and we congratulate the Hakluyt Society both 
on its judicious selection of subjects and on the 
praiseworthy care bestowed on their publications. 





POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACS ror 1853. 
Tue Pocket-Books and Almanacs which belong 
properly, like the snowdrops, to the new year, 
and are by their office ministrants at its birth, 
come in now with the crysanthemums, and han 
their varied garlands, as if in mockery, pate | 
the brow of the departing period. In fact, these 
sibylline leaves, whose profession is with the 
future and its promises, gather many of their 
morals from the past and its memories. Taking 
the attitude of Janus, the more literary of them 
look along two reaches of time; and, prophets 
as regards their tabular matter, they undertake 
to illustrate and enforce much of what they see 
in looking forward by sanctions and suggestions 
caught in looking back. 

As yet, the present season has brought us 
nothing novel in this line. The old friends are 
—— to the Christmas banquet, —and 





ringing the old faces. Of course some of them 
| exhibit casual differences of dress and wear 
_ the incidental fashions of the time. Pawsey’s 
| Ladies’ Fashionable Repository, for instance, 
| brings news and views of the Sydenham Crystal 
Palace, to add to its sundry sketches of houses, 
antique and modern,—a copious crop of “annual” 
| poetry, and charades almost without end. The 
is is, as usual, abundant,—and we are 
, bound to say, in other respects as usual. We 
, must repeat to Mr. Pawsey the advice already 
| tendered in our columns to other miscellaneous 
| workers on Parnassus :—try a lode some little 
| higher in the mountain. — Fulcher's Ladies’ 
| Memorandum Book and Poetical Miscellany 
, Shows more careful catering for the Christmas 
‘guests. Its leading paper is, a pretty little story 
| by Miss Frances Brown, entitled ‘ Miss Manson’s 
| Novel, and what came of it;’—and there are 
| also some graceful verses by the same hand. Mr. 
Fulcher himself, Mr. Miller, and others, contri- 
bute original pieces,—and there is a large 
collection of passages from other sources, the 
Atheneum included. Our readers are too 
familiar with the music of Miss Frances Brown’s 
verse, to need other introduction here than that 
of her own Muse. We quote a somewhat 
lengthy legend.— 
The Unknown. 


Our’s was a gate of high renown 
Though deemed the worst of the Christian town ; 
For the flock of Judah’s scattered fold 
Had their dwellings there from times of old, 
And many goods were bought and sold. 
But chiefly in its midst abode 
The light of Israel’s eyes ; 
Much prized at home, far famed abroad, 
Ben Ezra, named the Wise. 


High was his seat and great his sway 
In our synagogue on the Sabbath-day ; 
Deep was his skill in points perplexed 
In case of conscience and Talmud text, 

But deeper far in men. 
Sinner and Saint that skill could sift, 
Could measure each Rabbi's grace and gift, 
And never a Gentile’s depth or drift 

Ben Ezra’s ken. 





He knew the import of every trace 

Life’s currents leave on the human face, 

He saw of each soul the losing side, 

Where the wall was weak or the breach was wide, 

And if there lurked some leaven of pride 
Amid his light and lore, 

When ancient nobles, and traders shrewd, 
And Christian priests of the loftiest mood 

Sought counsel at his door, 

Concerning borrowers and heirs 

And the rest of rich men’s heavy cares, 





What marvel! Wisdom itself has snares. 








Ben Ezra’s house was free from strife 
Though he had a sister and a wife— 
Poor simple souls whose thoughts and looks 
Were seldom, if ever, bent on books. 
They had been far relations born 

And friends from childhood’s time, 
And our people heed them both to be 
But feeble boughs of a goodly tree ; 

For even in days of prime 
Cerpah and Ruth looked wan and worn 
And no man for their love was lorn. 
Therefore Ben Ezra whose sage mind 
Small difference saw in womankind, 
Like a prudent and a kindly brother 
Maintained the one and wed the other. 


They had kept the goodman’s hearth and board 
In household trim and cheer ; 

His robe from rents, and his books from dust, 

His lamp, and perchance his heart from rust 
For many a quiet year; 

While he read on through learned pages, 

And counselled men, and talked with sages, 
And thought it quite their sphere. 

Forth weut Ben Ezra all alone 
As closed the year’s first day— 

He passed the gallows, the grave, the gate, 

And paused at length though the hour was late 
Where our silent sleepers lay— 

It was his wish to gaze a space 

On the peace of his kindred’s resting place, 

But the Rabbi saw through the gathering gloom 

A stranger stand by his mother’s tomb. 


He was a man of aspect fair 
But coldly, sternly sage, 

Though the jet of youth was on his hair 
And his eye had known no age ; 

Yet never a greeting word spoke he, 

Nor bowed his head, nor bent his knee, 

As the pride of our synagogue drew near, 

But, ‘‘Son of the scattered welcome here ! 

As one to whose wisdom souls are known 
The wide land talks of thee, 

And now by our after meeting day, 

I charge thee to tell me who are they 
That come this year to me?” 


Ben Ezra’s heart was high and bold, 
But its veins at the stranger's voice grew cold, 
For the tomb’s broad shadow could not hide 
The scythe and the sand-glass by his side ; 
And at the funeral gate came in 

A form like a walking shred, 
Sapless and thin in every part, 
And narrow it was at head and heart 

As a spider's new spun thread ; 
But its look, if the Rabbi well discovered, 
Was that of Ben Solomon the learned, 
Who then sat deep in his famed dispute 
On the mysteries of a Chaldee root, 
Whereat we marvelled and were mute. 


He named the sage, and a dwarfish shape 
That crawled along the clay, 

As if it had neither trust nor share 

In aught that did not centre there, 
Through the tombstones made its way. 

Ben Ezra started as near it drew, 

For the rich Ben Ophir’s face he knew; 

His people’s prince, on whose busy hands 

Lay a weight of son-in-laws and lands. 


He named the prince, and two that towered 
Above the common frame, 
Of stately presence and regal port 
As the heirs of monarchs came, 
Like the conqueror’s look when the fight is done, 
Like the pilgrim’s step when his rest is won, 
Were their look and step, but “‘ By the Law,” 
Said the Rabbi, ‘* These I never saw.” 
** How,” said the lord of the dead, “is this, 
Oh! man, that thou canst see 
So clearly all who rise or fall 
But the souls that dwell with thee ?” 
The deep voice died in a distant sound, 
There was nought but the tombs and twilight round, 
And still by the cold recording stone 
Rabbi Ben Ezra stood alone. 
There were ashes on our heads that year, 
And in every court a suit, 
For Solomon quoted texts no more, 
And the rich Ben Ophir’s lands and store 
Were cause of fierce dispute. 
Yet Ezra sat by his winter fire 
And heeded not the strife, 
For his board, his lamp, and his books were there, 
But not his sister and wife. 

We have received, besides, The Gardener's 
and Naturalist’s Almanac, embellished with a 
coloured print of the Victoria Regia, and dis- 
figured by very questionable “ astro-meteor- 
ological predictions”—and Oliver § Boyd's 
Threepenny Almanac and Daily Remembrancer, 
with its practically useful tables. Zadkiel is 
here, of course,—which is enough to say of him: 
—and Raphael's Prophetic Messenger, with the 
hieroglyphic “to be explained in next year’s 
Almanac.” Raphael is perhaps a trifle more 
amusing in his absurdities this year than usual, 
from the circumstance of his claiming to have 
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foretold the Duke’s death and confessing that 
he foretold it for the wrong time. 





Caledonia Romana: a Descriptive Account of 
the Roman Antiquities of Scotland. By the 
late Robert Stuart. Revised by David Thom- 
son, M.A. Edinburgh: Sutherland & Co. 

Tue editor of this volume was brother-in-law to 

the author,—who died, after a short illness, at 

the close of 1848. The original edition was 
ublished in 1845, reviewed by us at the time 
Athen. No. 903],—and has always since been 

esteemed a work of research and value. 

The ‘Britannia Romana’ of Horsley, pub- 
lished in 1732, was in most respects the model 
after which Stuart worked, and from which his 
title was imitated. But Horsley was a man of 
superior attainments to his follower at the dis- 
tance of more than a century; and the former, 
besides, though the date of his birth has not 
been ascertained, was a much older man at his 
death, in 1731 (just before his ‘ Britannia Ro- 
mana’ was published), than Stuart was when he 
collected the materials for and wrote his ‘ Cale- 
donia Romana.’ The latter was only thirty- 
seven when the cholera unfortunately put an 
end to his life, and to various literary projects 
which he had formed. Considering all the dis- 
advantages under which he laboured, and the 
comparatively short period that he was able to 
devote to the subject, his work, if not of great 
excellence and high authority, was, as we have 
formerly shown, highly creditable to his know- 
ledge and talents. We are sorry to observe that 
two mistakes committed by Mr. Stuart—one 
through want of judgment, and the other from 
misinformation—have been repeated in the 
plates by which the present publication is ac- 
companied. Prof. Thomson apologizes for these 
in his preface; but why the “ unfortunate 
oversight,”’ as he calls these blunders, was not 
remedied when discovered, by the cancel of the 
lithographs in which they occur, we are not in- 
formed, and fail to understand. As far as the 
letter-press is concerned, the Editor has taken 
care that the errors should not be reprinted.— 
Of his own proficiency in subjects of this de- 
scription Mr. Thomson speaks with more mo- 
desty than was necessary,—seeing the number 
‘of important notes which he has subjoined in 
every page where they were required; but he 
admits that for much of the information con- 
tained in these he was indebted to Dr. Wilson, 
author of ‘The Archzology and Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland,’ and to Mr. Buchanan, of 
Glasgow, whose learning and collections are 
well known in the North. By these means he 
has been enabled to insert the information ob- 
tained since the date when the first edition of 
the ‘Caledonia Romana’ appeared. 

The facts recently brought to light generally 
support the views entertained by the original 
author; but where they do not, we think it would 
have been well if the text had been amended, 
instead of the changes or modifications being in- 
dicated—as is here done—merely in the notes. 
In one particular Prof. Thomson has not 
-scrupled to deal in the way suggested with his 
original:—and he might now and then have 
pursued the same course elsewhere with greater 
advantage than in this case. The instance to 
which we allude is, where Mr. Stuart speaks of 
‘the earlier Roman Wall as that of Severus. 
Mr. Thomson informs us, that later writers are 
of opinion that it was built by Hadrian, and 
repaired by Severus;—but he quotes only one 
of these later writers, and without ceremony so 
changes the language of Mr. Stuart as to make 
him on all occasions speak of this wall as that 
of Hadrian,—not of Severus. Supposing it 
established—which we by no means admit it to 
‘be—that the wall was the work of Hadrian, such 





was not the idea of antiquaries when Mr. Stuart 
wrote;—so that, by this alteration of the text it 
appears that in point of knowledge the latter 
was in advance of his contemporaries, and that 
he had discovered a circumstance which even at 
the present moment may be deemed question- 
able. In a case of this kind we would have re- 
versed the rule already recommended. It would, 
we think, have been better that in the body of 
this revised edition the wall should still have 
been attributed—as it had been from the time of 
Camden downwards—to Severus: and that a 
note should have informed the reader that Mr. 
Bruce and others (if others can be pointed out) 
have since arrived at the conclusion, that the 
earlier, and still generally received, opinion is 
erroneous. 

Reserving to the late Mr. Stuart all the credit 
which we had already assigned to him for what 
he had done, —it is yet certain that with existing 
lights, nqt known to him, a better book might have 
been composed than that which he left behind 
him ; and while his work should have been made 
the acknowledged foundation of any new under- 
taking, a more consistent and elaborated pro- 
duction under the same title might now have 
been prepared and published.—Merely as a 
specimen of what Mr. Thomson has contributed, 
in order to bring the information down to our 
own time, we quote the following.— 

“In the month of February, 1852, a party of the 

Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
availed themselves of the liberal otfer of Mr. Cochrane 
of Harburn, on whose estate this camp stands, to 
explore it. Twenty workmen were employed, and the 
whole area of the camp was trenched, and consider- 
able excavations made in the outer ditch. The camp 
is a small irregular square, not exceeding forty paces 
in its longest side. The vallum is still in tolerably 
good condition throughout, and the ditch clearly 
traceable on three of its sides. The only entrance 
appears to have been from the east, where traces of 
a paved road have been discovered, leading in the 
direction of Causeway-end,—a name clearly indica- 
tive of a Roman road. The site of the camp is a 
very commanding position, from which the ground 
slopes away very gradually on every side, so as to 
admit of a very extensive view of the surrounding 
country, and preclude the possibility of surprise. 
The result of the excavations left no room to doubt 
the Roman origin of the camp. Numerous frag- 
ments of glass and pottery, including portions of 
amphore, mortaria, &c. were met with; and an old 
shepherd, long resident in the district, mentioned 
that some thirty or forty years since, a ‘bull's hide’ 
was got out of the well, filled with coins. On the 
present occasion, the well was dug to a depth of 
between ten and eleven feet, but without the dis- 
covery of anything of importance. A neighbouring 
farm bears the name of Camiltra, a corruption most 
probably of Camp Hill Tree, and on an old plan of 
the estate the camp is marked Castellum Gregis. It 
is situated about a quarter of a mile to the north of 
a long bleak stretch of the old Lanark road, popu- 
larly known before the days of railway trains by the 
expressive name of the Lang Whang!” 
—Notes of this character are numerous; and 
the intelligence which they convey regarding 
recent discoveries of Roman remains in Scot- 
land is generally full and interesting. 

It is not necessary for us to enter into the 
particular contents of a work so well esteemed 
as Stuart’s ‘Caledonia Romana,’—and which 
was introduced by us to our readers little more 
than seven years ago. But the new edition is 
preceded by what is called “a biographical 
sketch of the author’’ :—and as this is entirel 
new, relates to a man little known but of sons | 


merit, and is given on undoubted authority, it’ 
may be well to state that Robert Stuart, the son 
of William, was born at Glasgow, on the 21st 
of January 1812. His father, after various 
travels and vicissitudes, became a bookseller in 
Glasgow in 1826 :—a business to which the 
son succeeded ten years afterwards. Robert 





Stuart had already published poems in imita- 
tion of the style of Byron ; and two years before 
he became the master of his father’s trade, he 
had printed a volume, entitled ‘Ina, and other 
Fragments,’ on which Mr. Thomson contents 
himself with the very doubtful sentence, that 
“they were not inferior to many compositions 
of the kind which daily see the light.” The 
manner in which the work that established Mr. 
Stuart’s reputation originated, is thus stated. 

“ Having sown what may be termed his wild 
literary oats, Mr. Stuart eventually turned the full 
current of his mind into the channel of Antiquities, 
for which he had already imbibed a taste, by the 
example of his father, and the sight of many inter- 
esting specimens in the foreign countries he had 
visited. It happened that, in the summer of 184] 
Mr. John Buchanan, of Glasgow, whom sympathy 
of tastes had now made his friend, showed several 
inscribed altars, and other interesting memorials of 
the Roman occupation of Scotland, in his possession, 
to Mr. Stuart, whose curiosity was very much excited 
by them; and, in the course of conversation, Mr. 
Buchanan remarked that, considering the great 
interest which attached, in Scottish history, to the 
Roman epoch, and the discoveries of Roman remains 
so frequently taking place throughout the country, it 
was surprising that no one, during nearly a century, 
had written on ‘the Roman Antiquities of Scotland,’ 
and the wish was expressed that some one, competent 
to the task, would write a book, which might hand 
down to posterity a proper description of, as well as 
authentic information regarding, the places where, 
and the circumstances under which, were discovered 
these memorable relics. This struck the favourite 
chord in Mr. Stuart’s mind, and was the germ of 
* Caledonia Romana.’ ” 

In pursuit of materials for his undertaking, 
Mr. Stuart travelled over various parts of his na- 
tive country :—but, he was not a very good judge 
of antiquarian objects,—and though very indus- 
trious, his education had hardly been sufficient 
to enable him to do justice to his subject, even 
with the assistance and advice of such a friend 
as Mr. Buchanan. Between 1845 and 1848, 
Mr. Stuart contemplated a new edition of his 
work, with additional matter; but we do not 
find that he left behind him any alterations or 
additions of which Mr. Thomson was able to 
avail himself.—While indulging in projects for 
a History of the ancient Kingdom of Strath- 
Clyde, and for an account of the battle-fields of 
Scotland,—he was carried off by the cholera. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Notes on the North-Western Provinces of India. 
By Charles Raikes, Magistrate and Collector of 
Mynpoorie.—Mr. Raikes is an active and intel- 
ligent civilian in the service of the East India 
Company, and has been employed for some time in 
the discharge of honourable and important func- 
tions in the north-west provinces. The seven 
essays contained in the present volume originally 
appeared in a local periodical called the Benares 
Magazine,—and we can well understand that, pre- 
sented to the Indian public through such a medium, 
they would attract notice. In knowledge, tone, 
and treatment, the essays are far above the stand- 
ard of local periodical literature. The subjects, 
however, are of a purely Indian and almost of a 
technical character,—and not well adapted, there- 
fore, to interest many persons beyond the limits of 
the society and associations of which Mr. Raikes 
treats. Itis proper also that Mr. Raikes should 
be told that he is sometimes tedious ; and that his 
zeal and success in his own profession as a Bengal 
Civilian have led him to form somewhat undue no- 
tions of the real character and influence of his own 
class; and also of the relative status of other em- 
ployments not so well secured as are the civil 
servants of the East India Company against the 
inconveniences which flow from inadequate remu- 
neration. 

Rough Notes of the State of Nepaul : its Govern- 
ment, Army, and Resources. By Captain Orfeur 
Cavenagh, of the Bengal Army.—Captain Ca- 
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genagh Was for some time Political Resident at the 
Court of Nepaul, and he accompanied in an official 
capacity the embassy which visited this country 
ast year under General Jung Bahadore. Captain 
Cavenagh had therefore iar means and oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with Nepaul and 
its inhabitants, —and particularly with its capital, 
Katmandoo. The book before us, however, corre- 
sponds very closely with its title :—its contents are 
mere “ rough notes” which attempt to do no more 
than la before the reader a general outline of the 
facts of the case. Captain Cavenagh writes, on 
the whole, with clearness and force ; and if pub- 
lications now for some time before the public had 
not quite anticipated the chapters contained in his 
yolume, it might have been proper to have availed 
ourselves of some passages by way of extract. As it 
is, we have merely to say that Captain Cavenagh’s 

phlet confirms the opinions already entertained 
of the real importance and character of the Goorka 
nation.—The book is printed at Calcutta, and is 
another striking proof of the progress of the higher 
mechanical arts in Bengal. 

The Common Law Procedure Act, with numerous 
Notes, explanatory of its Practical Effect as to Pro- 
cess, Practice and Pleading: and an Introductory 
Essay, Mustrative of the tendency of the New Measure 
to restore the Ancient System of Pleading. By R. 
Morris and W. F. Finlaison.—A title which ex- 
plains itself sufficiently for the purpose of attract- 
ing the attention of such as it may concern. 

‘la Voix Mystérieuse,— Qu’est-ce que Le Bona- 

rtisme? Le Salut de la France,—and Le Coup- 
d Etat de Louis Bonaparte,—are the titles of three 
other contributions to contemporary history. The 
last named, written by M. Xavier Durrieu, a 
former Representative of the People, is one of the 
most harrowing recitals that we ever read. It is 
impossible to peruse it without flashing eye and 
throbbing heart. 

The University of London a Parliamentary Con- 
stituency. By C. J. Foster, L.L.D.—Dr. Foster 
has here sent forth a logical and powerful state- 
ment of the claim of the London University to 
the honours of parliamentary representation—if the 
right to elect members of the legislature be ac- 
cepted as incontestable at Oxford, Cambridge and 
Dublin. 

An Elementary Introduction to Mineralogy. By 
the late William Phillips. With extensive Altera- 
tions and Additions, by H. J. Brooke, F.R.S., 
&., and W. H. Miller, M.A., F.R.S., &.— 
Phillips's Mineralogy has been generally accept- 
able to all engaged in mineralogical pursuits, 
from its copious illustration of crystalline forms, and 
the general clearness and simplicity of its arrange- 
ment and descriptions. Owing to these conditions, 
ithas been made the groundwork of the Mineral- 
ogies of Allan, Dana, Alger, and others;—and they 
have not sacrificed the original simplicity of the 
work. In the present edition, the late William 
Phillips would scarcely ize himself. A much 
greater number of crystalline forms are given, 
—but an entirely new and difficult language 
must be learnt before they can be interpreted. 
Prof. Miller’s system of crystallography may be 
essentially a good one,—but its presence in “an 
Elementary Introduction” will only have the 
effect of preventing the book from being ever 
employed by a young mineralogist, — and cer- 
tainly of shutting it out from the old, who have 
already their own method of defining the forms of 
solids. Beyond this, we have the objectionable 
introduction of new names, for which there can be 
no reason; and which names are for the most part 
mexcusable as conveying no meaning, being in 
obedience to no system. The ordinary copper 
pyrites is christened Towanite:— other copper 
ores are named Redruthite, Lettsomite. Then, 
we have Leadhillite, and Lanarkite, Agnesite, 
Chessylite, and numerous other similar terms, 
Which are based upon a false system of nomen- 
clature, abandoned in all the natural sciences, 
mineralogy excepted. —It would, however, be 
impossible for Prof. Miller and Mr. Brooke to 
combine in the production of any work on 

eralogy without conveying much valuable in- 
formation ; and we have in this edition a ve 
considerable amount of most useful matter, —muc 





ofit being new. This must insure the introduction 
of the book into all scientific libraries and educa- 
tional establishments as a book of reference. The 
mistake which has been committed consists, we 
repeat, in having, not merely given to the work an 
abstruse character, but increased this by the use of 
an unmeaning nomenclature and an exceedingly 
difficult and uncommon system of crystallography. 


CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

The Anticleptic Gradus: founded on Quicherat's 
Thesaurus Poeticus Lingue Lutine. Edited by 
the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A.—Many of the ob- 
jections made to the use of an ordinary gradus do 
not apply to this,—which is so superior both in 
plan and execution as scarcely to come under the 
same category. Its special object is stated to be, 
that of furnishing the pupil with materials for 
making verse, ratherthan with verses and fragments 
of verses ready made,—thus encouraging him with 
help, without superseding the necessity of industry 
and care on his own part. Besides giving the quan- 
tity of every syllable, with authority from the poets 
in support of it, the book contains the principal 
meanings, classified in a suitable manner, so as to 
serve the double purpose of a gradus and a diction- 
ary. Instead of a miscellaneous heap of pretended 
synonyms, many of which have but little similarity 
of meaning, we have here a careful selection of 
words really interchangeable without much injury 
to the sense intended, and arranged under the 
various heads of meaning. The pupil is thus saved 
from those ridiculous blunders into which thought- 
less boys are frequently betrayed by the gradus. 
The epithets and phrases are equally well chosen 
and well arranged. By the use of certain abbre- 
viations, which are explained in the preface, much 
information is comprised within a small space. 
Thus the reader can learn at a glance the various 
meanings of a word, the phrases into which it 
enters, the poets by whom it is used in this way, 
its syntactical construction, and its equivalents 
either in single words or in circumlocutions. Such 
being the leading features of the work, we think 
it might have been more appropriately named— 
after the original on which it is based—a poetical 
thesaurus, than an anticleptic gradus. A treasury 
it certainly is, and a valuable one too, for all 
who wish to read or imitate the Latin poets with 
success. 

Q. Curtit Rufi de Gestis Alexandri Magni Regis 
Macedonum Libri qui supersunt octo. Recognovit 
H. E. Foss, Lipsiz.—The text of Quintus Curtius 
is notoriously corrupt. Even the best manuscripts 
are faulty in the terminations of words, which in 
Latin are the most important parts. They also 
exhibit many omissions which are not easy to supply. 
All that German scholarship can do towards a satis- 
factory settlement of the text appears to have been 
done for this edition. The editor has generally 
followed the four or five manuscripts which are 
considered the best; at the same time exercising 
his own judgment, and availing himself of the 
assistance afforded by Zumpt and other eminent 
scholars. 

Thucydidis de Bello Peloponnesiaco Libri VIII. 
Recognovit Godofredus Boehme. Vol. II. Lib. 
V.—VIII.—The second volume of a new and im- 
proved edition of Thucydides. In preparing the 
text of the last two books the editor has been guided 
mainly by the Vatican MS., which he considers 
the purest and most ancient. The text is printed 
in clear type,—and at the end is given an index of 
the important places, persons, and events mentioned 
in the history. 

The Elements of Mensuration, for the Use of 
National and other Elementary Schools. By the 
Rev. W.N. Griffin, B.D.—This is the first book on 
mensuration that has at all come up to our notion 
of what such works ought to be. They are generally 
nothing more than collections of mechanical rules, 
with examples. No attempt is made in them to 
explain the rationale of the processes stated and 
exemplified. The pupil is told to multiply this by 
that, divide by something else, then extract the 
square root, and he will get the answer; but why 
all this is done he has not the faintest notion. 
Mr. Griffin, on the contrary, gives some sort of a 
reason for every operation; which is much more 





satisfactory, and at the same time greatly assists 
the memory in retaining and recalling the rules. 
If the reasoning is not rigorously mathematical, it 
has the advantage of being simple, and exsily put to 
the test of observation. The proofs, thowgh for the 

most part experimental, are not the less satisfactory 

as far as they go, and adapted to the capacity of 
those for whom they are prepared. We are glad 
to find that a Cambridge Senior Wrangler, whe 
acquired renown in his University as the tutor of 
Senior and other high Wranglers, does not think 

it beneath him to compose a small elementary 

treatise on a practical branch of mathematics; and’ 

still more, that he has man to explain so much 

of its theory, without going beyond what any boy 

of average ability can easily understand. His 

suggestions as to the desirableness of making the 
pupil actually perform the measurements upor 

which the calculations are founded, are well worth 

adapting,—as also are his directions to teachers 

with regard to the use of the book. We regret to 

observe so many typographical errors. 

Ecloge Aristophanice. Part II., from ‘The 
Birds,’ with English Notes and a Metrical Table, 
by C. C. Felton, A.M.; edited by the Rev. T. K. 
Arnold, A.M.—Another reprint from an American 
edition of a play of Aristophanes prepared for the 
use of schools. Prefixed to the text is an abbre- 
viated argument of the piece, taken from Gray’s 
works. In the notes difficult p es are trans- 
lated, and political, judicial, and mythological allu- 
sions explained. The metrical table at the end 
will enable the student to scan every line :—an ad- 
vantage for which many will be thankful. As to 
the general character of the work, we need only 
repeat the favourable opinion that we expressed of 
the former volume from the same hands. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alison’s History of Europe, 1815—52, Vol. 1,15 cl. 
Kasil, uy W. Wilkie Collins, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. cl. 
B Beauty, 1853, 4to. 21s. cl. 
Clarke’s English Grammar, 12mo. 14. cl. swd.(Weale.) 
Colloquies of Edward Osborne, post 8vo. 72. Gd. cl. 
tional Lectu First Issue, 4 vols. 12mo. 12s. cl. 
Cumming’s Exposito: ead Book of Revelations, 78, 6d. 
Ency. Metr. * History of the Empire,’ 2nd edit. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Ferguson's Transcription and ion Exerci: 12mo. 9d. 
Fontenelle and Malepeyre’s 4 fanning, &c. 8vo. el. 
Garvey’s (M, A.) Silent Revolution, fe. Svo. 38. 6d. el. 
Gleig’s School Scries,* Reynolds's Elements of Algebra,’ 18mo. 18. 
Goodrich’s (C. A.) Select British Eloquence, royal 8vo. 188. cl. 
iriffith’s (G.) Free Schools of Worcestershire, 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl. 
Heath’s Keepsake for 1853, imp. Svo. 21s. cl. 
¥ tical and Military Events in India, 2 vols. 16s. cl. 
’.) Napoleon the Little, 12mo. 1s. bds. 
*s (F.) Australia as it is, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is, cl. 
e of the Apostle Peter, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
k, 1852, 12mo, 52, cl. 
Liverpool a Few Years Since, post Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Macleod’s Guide to French Conversation, 18mo. 2a. 6d. cl. 
Marryat’s Children of the New Forest, new edit. fc. 8vo. 58, cl. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. 35, 8vo. 188. cl. 
Miiller's (Dr.) Christian Doctrine of Sin, trans. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Penrose’s Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, 2nd edit, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
brary * Mackenzie's Burmah and the Burmese,’ 1s. bds. 
Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, 2nd edit. post 8vo. Se. cL 
Richelieu in Love, 12mo, ls. swd. 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, November, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cl. swd. 
Janderson’s (A. K.f Thoughts on Sickness, 2nd edit. fo. vo. 5e, cl. 
scott's (Sir Walter) Life, by Lockhart, . 78. 6d. ol. 
Tear’s (L. W.) Short Short-Hand, post Svo. 2s, 6d. cl. 
Tennyson's Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 8vo. 1s, 
upper's (M. F.) Ballads for the Times, 4th edit. fe. 8vo. 7a. 6d. cL 
v tkins’s London Directory, 1853, imp. 8vo. 258. 
Vatts’s Scripture History, new edit. revised, 12mo, 2s. swd. 
Vebster’s English Dictionary, royal 8vo. 16s. cl. 
Wellington Souvenir, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd, 
Wisdom of Wellington, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Wood's Elements of Algebra, 14th edit. revised by Lund, 12s. 6d. cl. 
Wyld’s (R. 8.) Philosophy of the Senses, 12mo. 7. 6d. swd. 




















THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


On Thursday evening next—the armed truce 
having been extended for a week, out of respect for 
the defunct leader of armies—civil war will re-open 
at Somerset House. The non-contents, with true 
Saxon stubbornness, refuse to believe that they are 
vanquished,—-impeach the verdict of the ballot-box, 
—and threaten to make the contest of May the 
27th their historical battle of the Borodino. Mr. 
Pettigrew's oriflamme—made of a mummy’s wrap- 
pings—though torn, is still flying :—with difficulty, 
however, and ‘‘ against the wind.” Mr. Bruce, as 
befits the name, has once more—as we predicted he 
would—furbished up his arms and armour. Mr, 
Deputy Lott is said to be secretly ing in his 
followers for the fray ; and Mr. Drake, like his 
great namesake of another time, is prepared to lead 
the opposing squadrons to the onset. In truth, it 
rather amuses the profane to see the agitations 
which for the present, and without adequate reason, 
distract the antiquarian and should-be-philosophic 
chambers, and put the sedate cultivators of a 
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peaceful science in an attitude which might better 
beseem an assembly of less aged and less learned 
men. For, what is the question now at issue? 
Merely a question of finance. Why should this 
inflame the blood and excite the passions? True, 
some other questions are mixed up with it by those 
who desire to continue the present distractions : 
especially questions of management, of elections, 
of useless rules, of revision of statutes, and of 
general alterations anywhere and everywhere save 
at the point proposed. But these are all—for the 
moment at least—beside the real argument. The 
mode of nominating the Council has no logical con- 
nexion with high rates or low rates. The recent 
change from four guineas to two guineas has left 
the fundamental statutes, rules, and bye-laws 
where they were ; and where these latter are 
wrong—obsolete, or inadequate to the task of 
bringing together and holding together for good 
archzological ends the best working antiquaries of 
the United Kingdom—let them be severally dis- 
cussed on their own grounds, Such defects, be 
they great or little, are not now before us as first 
on the order of the day,—and we would earnestly 
recommend such Fellows of the Society as stand 
outside of and above the warmer passions of the 
immediate gladiators, not to allow their minds to 
be drawn away from the essential point of discus- 
sion on Thursday next. 

That point, as we have said, is financial. It is 
a point to be considered simply as one of business, 
An actuary or an accountant would settle it in an 
hour,—the data to that end being all duly set 
before him. By existing statutes the subscription 
to the Society is two guineas a year, or an equivalent 
paid down at once. The malcontent Fellows pro- 
pose to restore this rate to four guineas. It is of 
money and money only that the members are 
summoned to talk :—Which is better for the Society 
—four guineas or two guineas ? 

The skirmishers who have made literary sallies 
since we last reported to our readers of the state 
of the field, are: Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, (to 
whose pamphlet we have already alluded), Mr. 
Roach Smith, and Mr. Pettigrew on the losing— 
and therefore aggressive—side ; and Mr. Bruce on 
the other. Sir Fortunatus Dwarris—while his 
sympathies are clearly with the opposition—writes 
like a moderate man, anxious to see an end of 
these ynpleasant scenes in the Society,—and_pro- 
poses three guineas as.a compromise between the 
extreme parties. We will not now discuss this 
proposal on its merits, because it is not before the 
Society in any official shape. If it were, we could 
adduce good reasons why it should not be supported 
as against the now existing statute. We will say 
here merely, that it seems to us to admit the 
principle contended for by Mr. Bruce, and then to 
propose that half of it shall be given as a peace- 
offering to Mr. Pettigrew. It reverses the old 
saw, in a modern application,—‘‘ Amica veritas, 
sed magis amicus Pettigrew.” 

Mr. Roach Smith’s letter, addressed to the 
Literary Gazette, we have read carefully ;—and we 
have found in it confirmatory reasons for abiding 
by the decision of May the 27th. Mr. Smith 
argues as we argue when he writes :— 

* The antiquaries of Scotland have ceased to publish for 

want of funds; those of Newcastle, for the same reason, 
have only printed afew pages in six years; and the archwo- 
logical bodies find great difficulty in meeting their current 
expenses, even with the help of the annual spectacles called 
con; If we look a little further, and see what is 
yearly accomplished by individuals, who without large 
funds to draw upon, and under every discouragement, 
publish volume after volume, it must be obvious there 
must be something seriously wrong in a rich society of four 
or five hundred members, which only issues annually half 
a volume such as the ‘ Archwologia’ is; something at 
variance with the result that should be expected from the 
amount of the yearly income.” 
—It is because these working antiquaries are kept 
out of the Society by their want of ‘ worldly 
means” that we chiefly desire the reduced rate of 
subscription. 

Again, Mr. Smith supports Mr. Bruce’s main 
proposition when he thus particularizes the falling 
funds and failing usefulness of other archeological 
bodies throughout the kingdom :— 

“Working antiquaries are not to be estimated by their 
worldly means. A lord may be active, a peasant may be 
supine; a plebeian who may not have a pounda year to 


spare from the necessities of life, might possibly do honour 


more and more attention to antiquarian subjects. Whi 





and service to the Society ; a peer with twenty th a 
year might not answer the description of the class indicated 
by the charter for distinction. Working members may be 
found among the highest and the lowest. The Society never 
wanted such men; the truth is, they were not only not 
always encouraged, but they were often positively dis- 
couraged.” 

—These are precisely the arguments and evidence 
which go to the financial point,—and they all show 
the necessity for a change in the financial system. 
But Mr. Smith, and others, would seem to think 
that this imperfect system had better be left alone 
—to work its own ruin. On his own premises, we 
think, to be logical, Mr. Smith should give his sup- 
port to the cause of reduced subscription. 

In Mr. Bruce’s new statement of his case, issued 
to the Fellows during the current week, we find 
some reasons given why persons who could formerly 
afford to pay the higher subscription can no longer 
do so without inconvenience. 

**Some years ago,” says Mr. Bruce, ‘a man interested in 

these pursuits used to subscribe to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries and the Gentleman's Magazine—and there an end. Now 
he must pay, not merely his four guineas at Somerset House, 
and his thirty shillings in Parliament Street, but he must 
enlist under the banner of the Institute or Association, or 
both, at a guinea each, with a further sum for the Annual 
Congress volume. Then, there is his own peculiar local 
Archeological Society, and the Camden, the Shakespeare, the 
Hakluyt, the Numismatic, the Parker, and others of that 
class, with a multitude of smaller Societies ; and a man has 
to subscribe to the London Library, and to antiquarian 
diggings, and to numberless repairs and restorations, and 
to miscellaneous antiquarian publications, and books that 
come out in numbers; and he is out of the world if he does 
not take in the Athen@um or Literary Gazette, and Notes 
and Queries, and until lately he had to subscribe to the 
Percy, and to buy the publications of the English Historical, 
—is it wonderful that at such a time men find ways enough 
of laying out their guineas without coming to Somerset 
House to deposit four?” 
—This as a supplementary argument has its force. 
It is not the leading argument,—and it may be 
somewhat overstated. But these remarks, in fact, 
go to show that, with the growth of literature and 
the multiplication of those vehicles through which 
science is diffused throughout the world, there 
must be corresponding changes in old machinery 
and institutions. The outcry against cheapness is 
an outcry against the age—not so unnatural, per- 
haps, in an assembly of antiquaries as it would be 
elsewhere, yet not likely to resound even there for 
any length of time. 

The positive historical data furnished by the 
Treasurer are before the Society,—and our readers 
know how eloquent and convincing they are. 
They prove, that on the three great points— 
numerical strength, money wealth, and status of 
members— the society was in better position 
while the subscription was only two guineas than 
after it was raised to four. From a concise state- 
ment, sent to us in common with a contemporary 
last week by Mr. Bruce, we will recapitulate this 
evidence for our readers.— 

** Whilst it was two guineas,” writes the Treasurer, “ the 
Society was at its best. Its publications were highly valu- 
able and its numbers gradually increased from 400 to 800. 
Immediately the subscription was raised, the numerical 
strength began to fall, and it has gone gradually down from 
800 to 473. In five years anterior to the raising of the sub- 
scription, the admissions numbered 19%; in the next five 
years they were 129; in the following five years they were 
94. In the twenty years anterior to the increase they num- 
bered 703. In the twenty years immediately succeeding the 
change, they fell to 484; in the next twenty years to 414. 
Such have been the numerical results of the i of 





tiq hilst 

quaries have been star up on all sides 
doors, the Society of Astiqneat has been nae 
tracting itself within a continually decreasing space.” ”. 
—If there be any truth in figures, any value in 
analogies, any dependence on historical deductions, 
these statements are conclusive as to the question, 
so far as finance is concerned,—so far as the dispute 
touches the two guinea subscription. 
In his printed pamphlet, Mr. Bruce has used the 
following argument with those who try to entice 
him off his proper ground.— 

“*A man is in good health, he is bitten b 
becomes torpid, sinks, and within a few hous dee whit 
occasioned his death? Lanswer, the bite of the cobra, 
‘That,’ say my objecting friends, ‘is but a part of the 
subject. You should consider that he was in a state of ex. 
citement from intoxication—that his conduct was foolish 
and reckless—that the people about him were guilty of great 
mismanagement—that he had in his possession an Indian 
specific against such bites and did not use it.” True—trye— 
quite true—and yet, after all, he died from the bite of the 
cobra. Soin the case before us, I contend that the large 
subscription is the bite of the cobra. There may have been 
great mismanagement, although many acts which are 
charged as proofs of mismanagement are if fairly eon- 
sidered, proofs of the very reverse ; but I will not enter into 
this question. I stand or fall upon the case I have made 
out. If my proofs are insufficient, establish that they are 
so, and then the Society will dismiss my proposal at once.” 

In this age nearly all the best things are cheap, 
The best literature is cheap,—the best science ig 
cheap,—telegraphs are cheap,—travelling is cheap, 
—postage is cheap,—food is cheap. By a curious 
infelicity for the sticklers for those spurious respect- 
abilities which are to be reckoned by high sub- 
scription, the best clubs are cheap. More than 
this,—the Society of Antiquaries before the recent 
reduction of rates was the dearest literary institution 
in London. As regards loss of status coming in 
at the floodgates of a low subscription, Mr. Bruce’s 
paragraph, already quoted, disposes of that halla- 
cination by facts and figures. 





DR. GIDEON MANTELL. 

WE last week announced the death of this dis. 
tinguished geologist. Although he had been for 
some time suffering from ill health, such was his 
energy and activity, that there are few who knew 
him who will not be surprised at his decease. He 
is said to have been in the sixty-third or sixty- 
fourth year of his age. In him science has lost a 
devoted disciple, the medical profession an orna- 
ment, and the public an efficient teacher. 

Although a member of the medical profession, 
Dr. Mantell was not a graduate in Medicine, but 
derived bis claim to the honorary appellation 
of Doctor from the degree conferred by a foreign 
University. He commenced his professional career 
as a general practitioner at Lewes, in Sussex; and 
although better known to the public of Great 
Britain as a man of science and a lecturer, 
had good success in his own profession. Not 
only had Dr. Mantell a large practice at Lewes, 
but in the midst of his scientific pursuits he found 
time to cultivate the literature of his profession 
and to contribute to its advancement. The 
medical journals contain many of his papers,— 
more especially one on the use of the Ergot of 
Rye, published in the Lancet in 1834,—which 
bear testimony to his practical sagacity and the 
earnestness with which he cultivated his pro- 
fessi Whilst at Lewes his success as an ac 





payment. The admission fee was raised at the same time 
as the subscription, from five guineas to eight guineas, and 
the comparative results of high and low subscriptions have 
been as follows:—During the five years anterior to the in- 
crease we received in admission fees 1,029/. 10s. During the 
last five years we received 638/. 8s. Within the same periods 
we received in subscriptions of new members 415/. 16s.—and 
3192. 4s, So that upon a five years’ comparison of our pre- 
sent state with that before the increase, there are balances 
of 4017. 2s.—and 962, 12s. per annum in favour of the lower 
payments. Such have been the pecuniary results, Equally 
adverse has been the effect upon the status of the Society. 
In the last list before the increase there were ninety-three 
peers: there are now thirty-three. In the same list were 
eleven bishops: there are now five. There were then 
141 clergymen, there are now seventy-five; whilst in the 
Archeological Institute, with a subscription of one guinea, 
there are 257.—The effect upon the literature and practical 
usefulness of the Society has been equally fatal. The Society 
cannot exist without literary aid. Eight guineas’ admission 
fee and four guineas’ subscription are payments little suited 
to the ordinary capabilities of literary men; and the result 
has been, as Mr. Smith allows, that the Society has decreased 
in reputation and usefulness at the same time that its 
numerical strength has declined. All these results have en- 


coucheur was great, and the paper to which we 
have alluded excited attention on this account. 
During his career in that town a circumstance 0c- 
curred which ought to be told to his honour. He 
one day entered the Criminal Court during the 
County Assizes, and heard the trial of a 
woman and a youth for the murder of the husband 
of the former. They were condemned to death,— 
and, according to the practice of that day, the lad 
was hanged within forty-eight hours of his con- 
viction. The woman was respited, owing to & 
point of law raised by counsel in her favour. Dr. 
Mantell felt. convinced from the evidence that the 
parties were guiltless; and by persevering in his 
inquiries, succeeded at the end of some months 
in establishing the innocence of the poor woman:— 
who to this day, we believe, lives at Burwash, @ 
Sussex, to testify to the benevolent exertions of the 
man who saved her from an ignominious death. 








sued ata time when the world at large has been giving 


In 1835 Dr. Mantell left Lewes, and commenced 
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at Brighton. From this place he came to 
in 1839,—and resided first at Clapham, 
and afterwards in Chester Square. Whether he suc- 
ceeded so well in practice in London as in Lewes 
e are not aware; but the London public is not 
pe er of science in a medical man, and although 
this is @ most unfounded and unjust prejudice we 
‘rect that Dr. Mantell experienced the neglect 
susper‘g almost sure to be the lot of the medical 
nctitioner who dares to claim for himself a 
P ‘tion as a man of science. He had, however, 
Pe reward; and all that an extensive metropolitan 
ractice could have given him would have been 
it a poor compensation for the sacrifice of that 
scientific reputation which gave him so much 
pleasure in seeking, and so much pride in 
attaining. : ; 
‘Asaman of science Dr. Mantell did not take the 
tion of a great generalizer, or of the discoverer 
of new laws. He was naturally an enthusiast,— 
and with a quick observation, he would have dis- 
tinguished himself in almost any branch of science. 
The accident of his position made him a geologist ; 
the requirements of the science made him a great 
ee mine. Up to the time that Dr. Mantell 
commenced his labours little was known of the 
nature of the Wealden formation, or of the fossils 
which it contained. Seldom has an observer had a 
richer field for the exercise of his powers, and seldom 


hasan opportunity been better seized. In the course | 
of a few years Dr. Mantell collected together from | 


the Wealden and the Chalk a museum of specimens, 
which is now the property of the nation in the 
British Museum,—the Trustees of this institution 
having purchased it for 5,000/. This collection 


contains some of the most perfect existing remains | 


of the reptiles belonging to the genera Iguana- 


| 
- 
don, Hyleosaurus, Megalosaurus, Cetiosaurus, and | 


others :—as well as a fine collection of specimens of | 
freshwater fishes, with Mollusca insects and plants 
from the Chalk and Wealden. This museum alone 


| 


ist. Lewes was in the neighbourhood of an | 


remains in the British Museum.—‘ Thoughts on 
Animalcules,’ London, 8vo. 1846, and ‘Thoughts 
on a Pebble,’ were books intended as popular ex- 
positions on interesting scientific points. 

Scientific Geology is also deeply indebted to Dr. 
Mantell and his son for bringing to light the 
remains of the great extinct family of birds found 
in New Zealand. He possessed several very fine 
specimens of the remains of those birds, and wrote 
several papers on them. It was the good fortune 
of his son, Mr. W. Mantell, to light on a living 
specimen oi one of these birds—the Notornis,— 
which was supposed to be extinct, and the father 
was the first to record this interesting fact in the 
history of the extinct birds of New Zealand. 
We cannot here further particularize the dis- 
coveries and researches which vindicate for Dr. 
Mantell a high place amongst scientific geologists, 
—a higher place, we think, than some of his con- 
temporaries were disposed to allow him. 

As a lecturer Dr. Mantell was eminently suc- 
| cessful. His style was fluent, and singularly free 
| from technicalities,—qualities which both render 
| his works popular, and made him a favourite 
amongst our institutions for diffusing knowledge 
amongst the people. 





THE OLD EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS, 

PERHAPS it is too late to do more than enter a 
sterile protest against the act of spoliation which 
is about to be committed in Alexandria in the 
| name of the Crystal Palace Company and with the 
| permission of Her Majesty’s Government. I see 
it announced, that the fate of that “ interesting 
monument,” Cleopatra’s Needle, is decided,—and 
that it is to be removed from the place where it 
now lies to the Sydenham grounds for exhibition. 

It is well that the public should be reminded, 
that the “‘ Needle” thus disposed of is one of the 





obelisks which have long been among tbe lions of | 
the city of Alexandria,—and that it will have about | 


issufficient to have given its collector a permanent | as much signification when transferred to England 


position amongst the promoters of the science of 
geology. But he did more:—its contents afforded | 
him the opportunity of adding largely to the litera- 
ture of the geology of the British Islands. His first | 
paper, published in 1813, was on the organic 
remains discovered in the environs of Lewes. From | 
this time to within a recent period of his death | 
his literary labours, were almost unceasing. In | 
the ‘Bibliographia Zoologie et Geologie’ published | 
by the Ray Society, the names of sixty-seven | 
papers and works are given. Some of these are of | 
comparatively little importance; but when it is | 
rmembered that during all this time he was 
pursuing the active practice of his profession, and 
writing on other subjects besides Geology, it affords 
abundant evidence of his indefatigable industry. 
The most important of these work are as follows. 
—“On the Iguanadon a newly discovered fossil 
reptile from the strata of Tilgate Forest, in Sussex,” 
Phil. Trans., exv. The science of Geology is 
almost entirely indebted to Dr. Mantell for the 
discovery of the remains of this remarkable animal, 
the study of which has thrown so much light on 
the general structure of the family of reptiles. 
‘Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex, containing 
ageneral view of the geological relations of the 
South-eastern part of England, with figures and 
descriptions of the Fossils of Tilgate Forest.’ 
london, 4to. 1827.—‘On the Discovery of the 
Hyleosaurus and other remains of reptiles in the 
strata of Tilgate Forest.’ Proc. Geol. Soc. 1822. 
—‘The Geology of the South-east of England.’ 
london, 1838, 8vo.—‘ A Sketch of the Geology 
ofthe County of Sussex.’ Horsfield’s ‘ History of 
Sussex.’ 4to. Lewes, 1834.—‘'The Wonders of 
Geology.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 1838. This work consisted 
ofaseries of Lectures on the principles and facts of 
Geology. It has gone through six editions, and 
been translated into German.—‘ The Medals of 
Creation ; or, First Lessons in Geology.’ 2 vols. 
§vo. 1844. This has gone toa second edition, and 
been translated into German. It is an excellent 
introduction to the science of Geology.—‘ Petri- 
fictions and their Teaching.’ London, 8vo. This 
Was one of the last of Dr. Mantell’s works, and 
Was intended as an introduction to the organic 





as a leg of the Venus de Medicis from Florence, a 
window of St. Peter’s of Rome, or an ear of the 
Sphinx. True, by a strange neglect, it has been suf- 
ered to lie prostrate and partially concealed where it 
is since that vague historical period described by my 
Lord Derby in the words—‘“‘ while the predeces- 
sors (of Her Majesty's Government) were in office.” 
But had any request to that effect been made to 
the Viceroy of Egypt, he would, on being supplied 
with proper engineering advice, have at once set 
the obelisk on end and restored it to the position 
which it formerly occupied by the side of its com- 
panion. Many requests far less appropriate have 
been made to the native government. 

Every one knows the fuss which the French have 
made, and still make about, the Luxor Obelisk, 
torn from its proper position at the entrance of 
the Temple to be set up on a gilded pedestal in 
the Place de la Concorde; and it is notorious that 
English tourists have always had a sneer and a 
shrug of contempt to bestow on the Vandalism 
and conceit of our neighbours. We are now going 
to follow their example, with these aggravations, 
that instead of being original we shall be mere 
imitators,—that the engineering difficulties to be 
overcome are comparatively slight,—and that the 
Alexandrian obelisk is as inferior to that of Luxor 
as the Crystal Palace is superior to the shed in 
which France makes its National Exposition every 
four years. 

A name has lately been made notorious in con- 
nexion with acts of destruction and spoliation in 
Egypt,—that of Dr. Lepsius. I have taken every 
opportunity to record my own condemnation of 
many of his doings,—and I know that the majo- 
rity of English travellers share my opinion. The 
book which the worthy Doctor left at Thebes as a 
register for visitors is half filled by indignant pro- 
tests against the bad example which he set to 
tourists and natives. Were these protests dictated 
by mere national jealousy? Is the same act highly 
proper in an Englishman and gross Vandalism ina 
German ? If not, I hope that some of the travellers 
to whom I allude—and many are really influential 
personages—will come forward on this occasion, 


and do their best at any rate to render the | 


removal of Cleopatra’s Needle a mere solitary 
act of bad taste. We have no right to stig- 
matize in Dr. Lepsius what we are prepared to 
rpetuate ourselves. Should the principle be ac- 
nowledged that every one may indulge his caprice 
and assist in reducing the remains of antiquity in 
Egypt to ugly heaps of useless old stones, not re- 
moved because of no value,—I to tender m 
apologies to a very learned man for having wiestal 
him as an object of attack when all who have power 
are equally inclined to be guilty without the pre- 
tence of similar scientific objects. 

I am the more anxious to draw attention to this 
matter because of an ominous announcement b 
which Lord Derby’s letter to Mr. Laing is followed, 
to the effect that “other interesting works of 
antiquity from Luxor and Karnak will accompany 
Cleopatra’s Needle from the Egyptian shores!” 
This will probably convince the public that the 
act to which I object to is not merely the removal 
of an obelisk alleged to be now covered up with 
rubbish and so forth, [it is half uncovered and sur- 
rounded by a little garden,] but that it is part of 
a system according to which every “interesting” 
object in Egypt will by degrees be disseminated 
over Europe. 

I should like to know what these “interesting 
works of antiquity from Luxor and Karnak” may 
be. Are we to have a specimen, as I once jocu- 
larly suggested, of the Hall of Columns? Is the 
sister obelisk to the French one to be uprooted ? 
Will one of the Propylea be transferred bodily to 
Sydenham? Are bas-reliefs and inscriptions to be 
sawn off right and left, in true antiquarian style, 
with total disregard to context and connexion ? 
Why leave the Gournon side untouched, and be 
more partial than the Persian barbarian? Why 
not try if Memnon will consent to be vocalized by 
the sun that rises over Kent? Why not bring 
home the nose of Sesostris, and one of the Tombs of 
the Kings? Mr. Birch will read the “‘ writing on 
the walls” and accumulate consonants in a synopsis. 
No details are given in this threatening announce- 
ment; but it is sufficient to show which way the 
wind blows. Those who have ever thought of a 
trip to Egypt had better make haste, or there will 
be nothing left to see. When the Turks and Arabs 
shall discover that our faint intercessions for the 
preservation of the monuments of the Infidels of 
days gone by are mere shams,—-they will go to work 
with hammer and chisel and gunpowder, and every 
temple will soon be converted into a lime-quarry. 

I am sure that the directors of the Crystal 
Palace have adopted the idea of the removal of 
Cleopatra’s Needle, and “ other interesting works,” 
without any intention of giving the signal for a 
general destruction of monuments in Egypt; and 
I regret to be obliged to bring forward an un- 
pleasant topic in connexion with their undertaking. 
But I cannot look with indifference on the progress 
of this ruthless attack on a group of works of Art 
which are the property of all time,—and which we 
have no right to reduce to heaps of rubbish for the 
sake of gratifying a vulgar curiosity by the exhi- 
bition of a few isolated specimens, robbed of all 
their characters by the fact of their isolation. The 
Greek fool carried about an apron full of bricks to 
show what kind of house he lived in :—detached 
stones from the soil of Egypt are no better reporters 
of the old Egyptian monuments. 


Tam, &c. Baye Sr. Joun. 


*.* We do not think that in the above remarks 
Mr. St. John puts the whole of the case,—which, 
like most others, has more sides than one. If the 
question in no instance, and in no degree, lay be- 
tween the removal of Egyptian monuments and 
their sure, or probable, destruction—then, Mr. St. 
John’s argument would be complete. We agree 
with him entirely as far as he states the subject. 
A fragment of a monument, or one of a series of 
monuments, is not only no sufficient interpreter— 
but will often be a false interpreter—of the whole 
of which it forms a part. Even were this not so, the 
very soil on which a monument grows and the atmo- 
sphere which surrounds it are part of its historical 
characters and of its moral expressions, which must 





be lost in translation. If the Egyptian Government 
were one which appoints Commissioners for thecon- 
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servancy of the national monuments, or if Egypt 
were a land of Archzological Societies,—then, Dr. 
Lepsius and the Syden collectors would de- 
serve all the hard things which Mr. St. John 
thinks of them. But we put it to Mr. St. John 
himself whether the facility with which the 
Egyptian rulers give away these documents of the 
past, and the impunity with which the removals 
take place, are not sufficient expressions of that 
want of interest in them whi¢h—without the cor- 
roboration of abundant instances—threatens their 
certain final destruction. Fancy Lord John Rus- 
sell or the Earl of Derby giving away Stonehenge, 
and the men of Salisbury assisting in its removal !— 
We are quite sure, that the music of Memnon 
would be silent in London or in Berlin,—but we 
would see the dumb stone anywhere rather than 
nowhere. We do not know exactly what we should 
do with the great Pyramid if we had it,—but cer- 
tainly it might be well to see it filling the area of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—which is said to have the 
exact dimensions of its base, and where it would 
be ridiculous,—if there were a chance of its crum- 
bling into the dust of the Desert which it makes 
sublime. Yet we agree with Mr. St. John, that 
it would be at once a strange-looking and un- 
-meaning document in London. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


“Tne fourth of the series of experimental balloon 
zascents projected by the Kew Committee took 
-place from Vauxhall Gardens on Wednesday, the 

10th instant,—after having been several times post- 
,poned, owing to unsuitable weather. The balloon was 
inflated from the Phoenix Gasworks ; a supply of 
unusually light gas having, by the kindness of Mr. 
Church, the managing engineer, been prepared for 
‘the purpose. Mr. Green and Mr. Welsh, as on 
the last occasion, occupied the car. The sky was 
‘considerably obscured by clouds; the wind and the 
lower stratum of clouds moving slowly from N.E. 
"The balloon was liberated at 2h. 21m. P.M. ; and 
moved off slowly towards S.W., until it had reached 
-an elevation of about 2,000 feet,—after which it 
.came under the influence of currents that carried 
‘it with great rapidity towards S.E. and E.S.E. It 
continued to ascend till 3h. 15 m. P.M.,—when it 
had attained a height of 23,000 feet above the sea. 
The temperature on leaving the Gardens was 50° 
Fah.,—and at the greatest elevation it had fallen 
to 104° below zero, or through 603°. Messrs. 
Green and Welsh both experienced very consider- 
able difficulty in respiration,—with much fatigue 
consequent upon any exertion which they were 
called on to make. About the time of attaining 
the greatest height, the air below having become 
. sufficiently free of clouds, it was observed that the 
balloon was travelling rapidly towards the English 
~Channel. As there was not sufficient ballast left to 
enable him to cross with safety to the Continent, Mr. 
‘Green determined on making a very rapid descent, 
even at the risk of damaging the instruments, &c., 
in order to avoid the water. He accordingly opened 
the valve (a proceeding which is rarely resorted to 
in descending), discharging gas very freely so as to 
give a rapid descending motion to the balloon. 
On approaching the earth the remaining ballast 
wes thrown out, and about the same time the neck 
of the balloon was allowed to be driven upwards;— 
and the empty portion of.the silk being confined by 
the netting, served to convert the balloon in some 
degree into a parachute. The car struck the ground 
with considerable violence ; the concussion, as was 
anticipated, breaking several of the instruments. 
The descent took place at Acryse, about four miles 
from Folkestone. There were only about four miles 
more of land available,—a space which, at the rate 
of the balloon’s progress in the higher part of its 
course, would have been passed over in four or five 
qiinutes. The rate of the upper currents was pro- 
bably sometimes more than sixty miles an hour. 
It is me from the results of the iast two ascents, 
that London, from its proximity to the sea and the 
great prevalence of westerly currents in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, is not well suited as a 
starting point for such experiments. Although 
this fourth ascent was, on the whole, rather 
burried, a good and regular series of observations 





was obtained. The height reached was consider- 
ably greater than in any other of the series now 
completed ; being about the same as that attained 
by Gay Lussac in his memorable expedition,—also 
as in the late ascent by Messrs. Barral and Bixio. 
The Nassau Balloon was inflated with carburetted 
hydrogen, whereas the French aéronauts used pure 
hydrogen. The greatest elevation ever attained by 
means of a balloon was during an ascent with the 
Nassau, by Mr. Green, in company with the 
late Mr. Rush, in 1838. The height exceeded 
27,000 feet,—the balloon being at that time con- 
siderably lighter and somewhat larger than it is 
now. 

We regret to have to announce the death, after 
a long and painful illness, of Mr. John Hamilton 
Reynolds. Mr. Reynolds was for many years, 
whilst he resided in London, an active contributor 
to the principal periodicals.—With him has pro- 
bably passed away the person most competent to 
write the Life now wanted of Thomas Hood :— 
whose brother-in-law he was. 

The contest between the Duke of Argyll and the 
Earl of Eglinton for the Lord Rectorship of Glas- 
*gow University has ended in the election of the | 

latter. His Lordship’s principal literary claim, 
as our readers know, is, an attempt to revive the 
chivalry of the Middle Ages, on which the elements 
themselves contributed to throw ridicule. Prin- | 
cipal Macfarlane, if the report be correct, adminis- | 
tered to the elements the practical rebuke of his 
casting vote;—and one of the most promising intel- | 
lectual champions of the modern House of Peers 

has been unhorsed in practical Scotland, as it is 

called, by a knight in the plumed panoply of the 

comparatively barbaric time. | 

The events of the week have furnished a curious | 
enough chapter to the ‘ Curiosities of Litera- | 
ture’ :—in which our literary leader of the House 
of Commons has exposed himself, if the charge be | 
true, most unaccountably to the Philistines. The 
occasion was a marked one. The first Minister in | 
the People’s House of Parliament was to pronounce 
the nation’s tribute to a departed greatness on 
which the nation has been heaping all its highest 
honours. This he did in a strain of eulogium, ' 
clear, animated, and pictorial—bright with fancy, | 
logical with fact—solid in substance, weighty in | 
reflection :—a brief, pointed, eloquent summary of 
the colossal greatness around whose bier the na- 
tion stood as it were in solemn groups :—and in the | 
plaudits that followed the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer took away a portion of the honours of the) 
time. It is scarcely credible that Mr. Disraeli had | 
borrowed, as is now asserted, his wings for the 
occasion of thus soaring :—but a Correspondent | 
of the Globe professes to have found the speech on | 
referring back to a file of the Morning Chronicle, 
almost word for word, figure for figure, idea for 
idea, in the funeral oration pronounced by M. 
Thiers on Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr. Our con- 
temporary prints the two speeches in parallel 
columns,—and they certainly do resemble each other 
as closely as two several reports in different jour- 
nals of the same speech generally resemble each 
other. On the part of so able and sneering an 
orator as our literary Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this is surely a most unaccountable escapade,—not 
less curious than those deeds and misdeeds of Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, George Psalmanazer, and Gimelli 
Carreri on which the elder Disraeli dwells with 
so much emphasis. To the very last the name of 
Wellington must, as it seems, be connected with 
extraordinary circumstances. The Globe remarks :— 
“* He braved the dagger of Cantillon. The wretched 
Capefigue even accused him of peculation. But 
surely it was the last refinement of insult that his 
funeral oration, pronounced by the official chief of 
the English Parliament, should be stolen word for 
word from a panegyric on a second-rate French 
Marshal.” 

Mr. Baines has thus early in the session obtained 
a committee of inquiry into the present system ‘of 
treating criminal and destitute children,—with a 
view to consideration of the best means of training 
these outcasts of our great cities in habits of in- 
dustry and honesty. The subject is one of the 
most important with which society has to deal. 





| 
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Last week, in noticing the reprint of a portion 





of Mrs. Stowe’s volume ‘The Mayflower.’ 
had occasion to remark on the Suerte not only to 
purse but also to reputation, which may occur to 
authors in England and in America in the 
absence of a law of copyright between the two 
nations. Mr. Hodson, the London reprinter. 
writes to usa letter of explanation,—in which he 
says, that his reprint was prior to the snecess in 
this country of *‘ Uncle Tom.’ To this extent 
we owe him a word of correction,—but beyond it 
we find his logic curiously defective. Mr. Hodson 
agrees with us that the unauthorized republication 
of American books in this country is “a custom 
certainly to be cuntiiagedl,”* aes to immediately 
proceeds to inform us that he himself has reprinted 
and is now reprinting, such books without authority 
from their authors and owners. Mr. Hodson took 
Mrs. Stowe’s book because it suited him some time 
ago, instead of taking it because it suits him now: 
—that is all the difference resulting from his 
explanation. It is fair to add, that Mr. Hodson’s 
argument is that of non-reciprocity,—and to admit 
that he is doing no worse than his neighbours, 
The American papers, of Boston, give the par. 
ticulars of a most munificent donation recently 
made towards establishing a public library in that 
city. Mr. Joshua Bates, of the London house of 
Baring & Co., having been informed that a pub- 
lic library is about to be erected in Boston, wrote 
to the Board of Mayor and Aldermen a letter 


| wherein, in terms of simplicity which contrast 


pleasantly with the magnificence of the gift, he 
offered to contribute a sum of 50,000 dollars— 
10,0007. sterling.—This noble gift at once places 
the establishment of the city of Boston's library 
on a permanent basis. 

The Paris papers mention the premature loss 
which legal medicine has sustained by the death of 
Dr. Bayard :—one of the editors of the Annales 
d' Hygitne Publique, and author of a Manual of 
legal medicine. 

M. de Lamartine has published the seventh 
volume of his work on the restoration of monarchy 
in France ;—but, as we have had—and have— 
reason to suppose that this French edition in 
passing through the censor’s hands may have been 
shorn of some of those bold thoughts and striking 
passages which make the book most interesting to 
us and to our readers, we await the appearance of 
the English edition.—While on this subject, we 
may notice, that a report has been current in Paris 
and in London that Louis Napoleon had made 
advances to the republican historian—offering him, 
as the price of his adhesion, the rank and emolu- 
ments of a senator,—and that these offers had been 
accepted. This, M. de Lamartine has denied 
through the journals in most explicit terms. 

There is another report also current in Paris, 
to the effect that the expectant Emperor, anxious 
to grace his court with the living illustrations of 
French intellect and to rally a number of vigorous, 
even though venal, pens tothe supportof his throne, 
proposes to confer w series of pensions, varying from 
1500. to 4007. a year, on such literary men as may 
be induced thus to sell their allegiance to the new 
régime. If the rumour be well founded, it is im- 
possible not to regard this profligate design of 
literary bribery—for in France a pension of four 
hundred a year is an immense temptation, espe- 
cially where the alternative is, exile and starvation, 
—as one of the most corrupting measures yet pro- 
posed by the new power in that country. It 
remains to be seen whether the attempt proceeds 
on a due estimate of French literary corruptibility. 

M. Adam Mickiewicz—dismissed, as our readers 
may remember, from his professional chair in Paris 
at the same time as M. Michelet—has been named 
librarian to the Arsenal, in place of M. Ravisson— 
called to other functions. 

We must not forget to record in our columns 
the death of Signor Gioberti, the trenchant assailant 
of the Jesuits and Jesuitical parties in Italy. Our 
letters from Rome speak of clerical rejoicings in 
that city over this “judgment,”—while the people, 
as their custom is in Italy, talk roundly of poison 
having been administered to the deceased man of 
letters. 

The last number of the Hebrew Christian Maga- 
zine mentions the discovery of some interesting 
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MSS. in that lan , which, it is said, are not 
unlikely to come into the market. The titles and 
contents of five works are enumerated:—1. ‘The 
Mantle of Elijah,’—a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, by Rabbi Jacob Elijah, circa Charles II. ; 
9, ‘The Gleanings of Paradise,’—a collection of 
Cabalistic pieces, explanations of difficult passages 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, moral aphorisms illus- 
trated by allegories, and a treatise on Hebrew 
grammar. A MS. of this work—but thought to 
be a copy—isnow in the Bodleian Library; 3. Eight 
MS. works by the late Rabbi Natta Ellingen, of 
Hamburgh; 4. Three volumes of a work called 
‘Great Understanding,’—being a commentary on 
the obscure passages of the Medrash Rabba, with 
an explanation of all foreign words not in the rab- 
binical lexicon ‘Aaruch’; 5. A Book of Names,— 
written by R. Solomon Ben Aaron in 1676, being 
an analysis of the Cabala, with an illustration of 
the Cabalistic alphabet. 





The LIFE of WELLINGTON (honoured by the presence 
of Her Majesty, the Royal Family, and the late Duke).—The 
Duke's Chamber and Walmer Castle are now added to this, the 
only complete DIORAMA of HIS GRACE’S MILITARY 
CARELK ever exhibited. Daily. at Three and Eight o'clock, 
—Admission, 18, 28. 6d., and 3s.—Also, a Descriptive Memoir and 
Key to the Diorama, illustrated, price 1s. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 


E GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.— This NEW 
Painted, from Sketches made upon 
the spot, by J. S. Provr, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, Regent 
Street, next the Polytechnic. Among the principal Scenes are— 
Plymouth Sound — Madeira — Cape of Good Hope— South Sea 
Whale Fishing—Melbourne—Geelong—The Koad to the Diggin; 
—Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Blue Mountains -Summer-hi 
Creek — Ophir — Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight.— 
Admission, 1s.; Central Seats, 28.; Gallery, 6d. At Three and 
Eight o'clock. ~The Descriptive Lecture is given by Mr. Prout. 





= 





PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — ENTIRELY 
NEW EXHIBITION.—An OPTICAL and MUSICAL LLLUS- 
TRATION of ‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,’ the 
Words from Shakspeare, the Music by Horn, Stevens, Henry 
West, Bishop, and Dr. Cooke, oveey Evening, except Saturday, at 

alf-past Nine.—LECTURE, by Mr. Crispe, on BALLOONING 
PROSPECTS of AERIAL NAVIGATION, illustrated 
a beautiful Model of POITEVIN’S PARACHUTE, GREEN’S 
GUIDE-ROPE, DIAGRAMS, &.—LECTU RES, by J. H. Pepper, 

., on CHEMISTRY, and by Dr. Bachhoffner, on FRIC- 
TIONAL ELECTRICITY, illustrated by the HYDRO-ELEC- 
TRIC MACHINE. — DISSOLVING VIEWS, with a Day and 
Night View of WALMER CASTLE,—CH ROMATROPE, &e.— 
me, 1s.; Schoolsand Children under ten years of age, Half- 
p 
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SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES, 

LiyyEAn.—WNov. 16.—Dr. Wallich in the chair.— 
Lord Ripon, the Rev. E. Tagart, and Barthold 
Seemann, Esq., were elected Fellows.—The con- 
dusion of Mr. Henfrey’s paper ‘On the Develope- 
ment of the Spores of Ferns’ was read. It con- 
sisted of a recapitulation of the remarks in the 
previous part of the paper in which the author 
stated that he entirely concurred in Suminski’s 
view, that in Ferns there existed two classes of 
cells—sperm cells and germ cells—and that the 
term Cryptogamia could now no longer be strictly 
applied to them.—The Secretary announced, 
among other works, the presentation of copies of 
the Zoology and Botany of the Voyage of Her 
Majesty’s ship Herald under Captain Kellett. 
Dried specimens of J'ritoma Burchellei, and two 
species of Eucomis, were presented by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Specimens of the fruit of Hmblic 
Myrobolans ( Emblica officinalis ) from Ceylon, were 
presented by Dr. Pereira. Specimens of Hye- 
nanche globosa, Xanthoxylum piperitum, Amomum 
Korarima, a species of Momordica, and a species 
of Melia, from China, and a seed allied to Gyno- 
cardia, imported from China under the name of 
Tae-fung-toze, were presented by Daniel Han- 
bury, jun., Esq. A fruit of Paulowonia impe- 
rialis was presented by Richard Kippist, Esq. 
Specimens of the fruit of Cobbett’s hickory nut, 
grown by Mr. Pamplin, of Walthamstow, were 
presented by Mr. W. Pamplin. Specimens of 
Helix obvoluta and Athyrcum fontanum, collected 
at Ashford, Hants, were presented by the Rev. 
Mr, Hawkey. 





_ Zoorocicat.—Nov. 9.—J. 8. Bowerbank, Esq. 
in the chair.—The Secretary exhibited a series of 
reptiles in spirit, being the first portion of a col- 
lection of the species inhabiting Berbice, which has 
been formed with great care by H. E. Strutt, Esq., 
HM. Stipendiary Magistrate at New Amsterdam, 





and which has been presented by him to the 
Society. The short time which has elapsed since 
the arrival of this valuable donation has not afforded 
sufficient opportunity to determine the whole of the 
species (nearly forty in number); but it appears 
probable that several of them will prove to be new 
to herpetology. The chairman remarked, on asking 
for a vote of thanks to Mr. Strutt for the commu- 
nication which accompanied the specimens, that 
the object that gentleman had in view, namely, the 
thorough illustration of the herpetology of the 
country in which he lives, is likely to prove of par- 
ticular interest, and is worthy of imitation by all 
the corresponding members of the Society who have 
similar opportunities of making original obser- 
vations.—An abstract of Mr. Evans’s report on 
some experiments made at the Gardens in July last, 
in the presence of Dr. Quain, Mr. Squire, Mr. 
Wyatt and the Secretary, was read. The object of 
these experiments was, to test the alleged efficacy 
of a preparation of the nut Simaba cedron as a 
remedy against the bite of venomous serpents. The 
result of the experiments was, however, inconclusive, 
—as the animals on which they were tried were too 
young and possessed too feeble a share of vitality 
to warrant an absolute conclusion against the 
specific because it did not succeed in any of the 
cases. The serpents employed were, Clotho arictans, 
and Crotalus horidus, the puff adder, and the 
Cascavella rattlesnake.—Col. Hamilton Smith’s 
paper ‘On the River Fishes of Ceylon’ was illus- 
trated by eight drawings, which had been trans- 
mitted to him by his friend and correspondent, 
Major Skinner; who had taken all the species 
represented in them in the upper part of the 
Mahavilla Ganga, the Sacred River of Buddha, 
which flows at the foot of Adam’s Peak. Among 
these fish were two species considered by Col. 
Smith to be new,—which he characterized under 
the names of Mastacemblus Skinneri, and Poly- 
acanthus Pulatta. It is very desirable that Major 
Skinner should continue hisresearches, and transmit 
specimens as well as drawings; as a collection so 
illustrated would be of the greatest interest in 
extending our knowledge of the Fauna of Ceylon, 
—on which Dr. Kelaart and Mr. Layard have 
also been assiduously working.—Mr. Cuming 
communicated the description of a new species of 
Terebratella—T7. Spitzbergensis, in his own collec- 
tion, by Mr.*Davidson.—Mr. Cuming also com- 
municated a paper, by Mr. A. Adams, R.N., ‘On 
a new Genus of Mollusca belonging to the family 
Solenellide,’—which he characterized under the 
name of neilo-type N. Cumingii. 





InstiITUTION or CIvIL ENGINEERS.—Nov. 16.— 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
evening was entirely occupied by the discussion of 
Mr. W. A. Brooks’s paper ‘On the Improvement 
of Tidal Navigations and Drainages.’ 





Syro-Eeyptran.—Nov. 9.—J. Lee, L.L.D., in 
the chair.—Portions of a letter were read from 
Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, describing the progress 
of the excavations at Mitrahinny. A great many 
small broken statues have been turned up; among 
them those of a lady of the time of Thothmes IV., 
as also a mutilated kneeling statue of the fourth 
son of Rameses II. Nothing could be verified an- 
terior to that age.—Mr. Ainsworth read a paper 
‘On the meaning of the Cones in the Assyrian 
Sculptures.’"—Mr. Bonomi read a short description 
of an Egyptian cylinder, which bore on a car- 
touche, according to Mr. Sharpe, the name of 
Amunmai Thor, or the conqueror beloved by Thor, 
the ninth king after Menes, and the last of his 
dynasty, though the first Theban king that is 
known to us. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mox. Geographical, half-past &.—Capt. Inglefield, R.N., of the 
Teabel, *On his Keturn from the Arctic ‘ions.’—* Sur- 
vey of the Sea of Aral,’ by Capt. Butakof, of the Imperial 


ussian Navy. 
Tves. British Meteorological, 7. F 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—*On the Drainage of 


owns,’ by Mr. RK. Rawlinson. 
We. Bevel Goce of Literature, half-past 8, 
os ical, 
Tuurs. Royal Society, half-past 8 
cal, 8. 
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Screntiric Gossir.— Photography : the Fixation 
of Colours.—M. Niepce de Saint- Victor laid be- 
fore the Paris Academy of Sciences, at the sitting 
of the 8th of November, daguerreotypes upon 
which he had succeeded in fixing, in a manner 
more or less permanent, colours by the camera 
obscura. M. Niepce states, that the production of 
all the colours is practicable, and he is actively en- 
gaged in endeavouring to arrive at a convenient 
method of preparing the plates. ‘‘ I have begun,” 
he says, ‘‘ by reproducing in the dark chamber 
coloured engravings, then artificial and natural 
flowers, and lastly dead nature—a doll, dressed in 
stuffs of different colours, and always with gold 
and silver lace. Ihave obtained all the colours; 
and, what is still more extraordi and more 
curious is, that the gold and the silver are depicted 
with their metallic lustre, and that rock- , 
alabaster, and porcelain, are represented with the 
lustre which is natural to them. In producing 
the images of precious stones and of glass we ob- 
serve a curious peculiarity. We have placed before 
the lens a deep green, which has given a yellow 
image instead of a green one; whilst a clear 
green glass placed by the side of the other is = 
fectly we in colour.” The greatest diffi- 
culty is that of obtaining many colours at a time; it 
is, however, possible, and M. Niepce has frequently 
obtained this result. He has observed, that bright 
colours are produced much more vividly and much 
quicker than dark colours :—that is to say, that the 
nearer the colours approach to white the more- 
easily are they produced, and the more closely 
they approach to black the greater is the difficulty 
of reproducing them. Of all others, the most 
difficult to be obtained is the deep green of leaves ; 
the light green leaves are, however, reproduced 
very easily. After sundry other remarks, of no 
peculiar moment, M. Niepce de Saint-Victor in- 
forms us, that the colours are rendered very much 
more vivid by the action of ammonia, and at the 
same time this volatile alkali appears to fix the 
colours with much permanence. These results 
bring much more near than hitherto the de- 
sideratum of producing photographs in their natu- 
ral colours. The results are produced upon 
plates of silver which have been acted upon by 
chloride of copper, or some other combination of 
chlorine. The manipulatory details have not been. 
published,—but we understand they are very easy. 





FINE ARTS 


DIORAMAS AND PANORAMAS. 
Grand Moving Diorama of Hindostan. 

Encouraged by the success of their first experi- 
ment, the proprietors of the Asiatic Museum in 
the Baker Street Bazaar have chosen ‘ the sacred 
river ” of India for the Diorama which they exhibit 
during the present season. The subject, which 
ranges over an extent of upwards of two thousand 
miles, represents the scenery on the banks of the 
Hooghly, theBhaghirathi and the Ganges, commene- 
ing at Calcutta and terminating at the source of the 
triply-named river, at the base of the Himalayan 
peak of Gangoutri. The materials out of which 
the Hindostani diorama-is constructed are, a series 
of original and unpublished sketches taken by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Luard during a residence of 
fourteen years in India,—with some additional 
sketches made by his friends, On this basis, the 
picture has been painted by Mr. Philip Phillips, 
the figures and animals by Mr. Louis Haghe, and 
the shipping by Mr. Knell :—and the result is in 
a high degree creditable to the various talent 
which has been appealed to in getting up this 
Exhibition. 

The start, as we have said, takes place from 
Calcutta. We stand within the battery of Fort 
William, and see before ~ some of ye most 
imposing edifices of that modern city of palaces, 
with the broad river sweeping past it towards the 
sea. The curtains close,—and when they re-open, 
we ascend the stream, passing the Prinseps Ghat, 
the Babu Ghat, and others differently designated, 
—the Ghats being waiting-houses, with broad 
flights of steps leading down to the Hooghly, 
built for the convenience of the multitudes whose 
avocations compel them to take the ferries acroas 
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the river. Then follow various edifices—such as 
the Steam-mills and the Mint belonging to the 
capital,—and, clear of these, we reach the cottage 
scenery of com embosomed in leafy screens of 
the wide-spreading bamboo, and embellished with 
the feathery cocoa-nut, the graceful palm, the 
broad-leaved plantain and the sacred pipal, whose 
arled roots, like a maze of gigantic network, are 
frid bare by the impetuous current of the Ganges, 
over which they hang. On the bed of the river 
float vessels of every description :—the British man- 
of-war and steamer, the Governor-General’s gaily 
decorated barge, the useful but lumbering budge- 
row, the ferry and market-boats with their numerous 
passengers and heavy freights, and the dingy with 
its solitary occupant. On the shore are natives of 
every denomination :—the motionless Fakirs, the 
whirling Nautch-girls, the untiring water-carriers, 
bearing vessels from the Ganges to the remotest 
parts of Hindostan, the trusting votaries who send 
forth their lamp-lit barks beneath the rays of the 
moon, the charmers of snakes, the jugglers with 
their strange appliances, the fanatics who flock 
around the car of Juggernaut, the elephant drivers, 
the multitudes who throng the bathing tanks, 
and the mournful clusters who bring their aged sick 
to die on the banks of the sacred flood.—Interposed 
between the groups that give life to the scenery, rise 
the stately palaces of Nawabs, the proud minarets 
of Mohammedan conquerors, grand and picturesque 
cities such as Moorshedabad and Benares, Mirzapur 
and Allahabad, the fame of which have filled the 
world since India first was known. To these every 
+ that Nature can lend is added, to heighten 
the general picturesque effect. Thus we travel from 
city to city, fresh beauties developing themselves 
as we proceed, till we arrive at the region of all 
that is grand in combination with everything that 
is beautiful, at the foot of the lofty Himalaya. It 
is no wonder that Simla should be the spot chosen 
by Governors-General and Commanders-in-Chief 
as their houses of refuge from the toils of office 
and military duty. But, if the traveller be impelled 
by scientific enterprise, or—as with the disciples 
of Bramah—by devotional zeal, the Ganges may 
be tracked to its highest accessible source, ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea,—and 
we pass from the burning sun of the tropics to 
the very peaks of the loftiest mountains in the 
world. Here at Gangoutri the limit has been 
attained,—and the Diorama ends. The trajet 
has occupied us about an hour-and-a-half. The 
scenery, the local history, the customs of the 
inhabitants, and the natural productions of the vast 
tract of country which we have traversed, are all 
clearly and ably explained by a gentleman whose 
Indian experience guarantees the fidelity of that 
aré which is in itself so attractive-—This Indian 
Diorama will, we doubt not, be highly popular. 


Burford’s Panorama of the Battle of Waterloo. 


As appropriate to the melancholy proceedings 
which have just occupied all minds, Mr. Burford 
has revived the panorama of the Battle of Waterloo 
which has so long been familiar to the British public. 
An additional interest necessarily attaches to the 
Exhibition at the present moment. We are given 
to understand that the opportunity for visiting this 
Panorama will be limited to a period of about two 
months. After that time it will be seen no more: 
—undergoing the usual fate of works of Art of this 
nature, by being painted out. 

Of the fidelity of a work which has received the 
praise of the Great Commander himself—the Duke 
having been a frequent visitor to the Exhibition— 
it is unnecessary for us to speak, further than to 
intimate that the original, of which the present 
panorama is an absolute transcript, was painted 
from drawings taken on the field of Waterloo im- 
mediately after the battle, and was completed 
under the instruction and authority of the principal 
officers then at head-quarters in Paris. On its 
merits as a work of Art we can pronounce,—and in 
terms as favourable as are employed by those who 
recognize its accuracy. A picture of this descrip- 
tion must be, perforce, the representation of a 
number of different events, many of which did not 
occur simultaneously; but as the eye can embrace 
only a part of the subject at once, this forms no 





drawback to the general effect. All the leading 
incidents of the battle are faithfully and pictur- 
esquely recorded,—and the anachronisms, if such 
we must call them, escape the attention of the 
spectator. 








Five-Art Gossip. — Among the interesting 
records which are to perpetuate in private homes the 
memory of the Great Soldier whom anation has this 
week conducted with such unparalleled ceremonial to 
the place of his final rest, we may mention one which 
has been on view for a few days at the house of 
Messrs, Colnaghi & Co., in Pall Mall East, previously 
to its passing into the artist’s hands for engraving. 
It is called ‘The Last Return from Duty,’—and re- 
presents the Duke of Wellington, on horseback, 
leaving the Horse Guards for the last time, on a 
day in August last. This is the picture, mentioned 
by us a few weeks since, for which, in exception 
to his expressed resolution, the Duke sat, almost 
within the shadow of his grave, to Mr. Glass,— 
through the mediation of Mr. Abbot Lawrence. 
The Duke gave a sitting as lately as the 23rd 
of July :—and he is reported to have said to the 
artist — ‘‘ You had better take all your sittings 
now. I may not be here in the spring.” 

The Dean and Chapter of Hereford are the first 
ecclesiastical corporation which has set the example 
of supporting Art-education by subscribing 104. 
towards the establishment at Hereford of an ele- 
mentary drawing school in connexion with the 
Department of Practical Art. 

The journals of Vienna announce that M. Jean 
Echtier, the chief lithographer to the Imperial 
Press of Vienna, has invented a process by means 
of which drawings on stone can be printed in black 
or in colours on hard substances such as wood or 
marble. Proofs obtained by his method have been 
presented to the Imperial Academy of Sciences in 
that capital. 

The Messaggiere di Modena states that the Pope 
has charged M. Jacometti, the sculptor, with the 
execution of his fine group of ‘The Kiss of Judas’ 
in marble. It is to adorn the vestibule of the 
Christian Museum now organizing in the Palace 
of Lateran. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MISS DOLBY begs toannounce that her ANNUAL SERIES 
of THREE SOIREES MUSICALES will COMMENCE on 
TUESDAY, the 23rd inst., at her Residence, No. 2, Hinde Street, 
Manchester Square, at Eight o’clock precisely, when she will 
assisted by the following eminent Artistes :— Misses Eliza Birch 
and Dolby, Mrs. Henry Thompson (late Miss Kate Loder), Messrs. 
A Pierre, A. Blagrove, Clementi, RK. Blagrove, Lucas, an: 


i 
tor, Mr. Walter Macfarren.—Tickets for the 
Series, One Guinea ; Single Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each ; to be had 
of Miss Dolby only. 

The SECOND SOIREE will take place on TUESDAY, Dec. 7. 


Herr Pauer. Conductor, 


Princess's. — On Thursday, after the per- 
formance of ‘Anne Blake,’ a Monody @ propos 
of the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, com- 
posed by Mr. Westland Marston, was delivered 
by Mrs. C. Kean. Attired as a Muse, she stood 
by the side of a pedestal supporting the bust of 
the hero, and declaimed with much pathos the 
lines of the poet. The elegy was in decasyllabic 
couplets,—and many of the lines, tersely written, 
told with excellent effect. The recitation was 
received with reverence and attention by the 
numerous audience,—who reserved their plaudits 
until the conclusion, but then expressed their 
sympathy fervently and universally.—We give the 
opening lines.— 

A pause; a hush !—Ye shapes, awhile retire 
That draw your being from the poet's fire ; 
Stand mute, ye heroes quickened by his will, 
And bodied by the actor’s art !—all still. 
Kneel with veiled brows, ye forms of sembled woe! 
Not now for fabled grief a tear must flow, 
Not now for /fubled greatness thrill the heart, 
Reality is here! let dreams depart. 

Yes, to each thought, the hero who achieved 
What song has scarce recorded or conceived 
Is present now, he on whose single mind 
Heaven staked the lot of Europe and mankind, 
Whom like the law that guides the planet's track 
Our orb of fame pursued through storm and rack, 
Rose in the night of nations, in whose sky 
There flashed alone one meteor prodigy,— 





Rose with calm march, 
And peaks that glory bers > aga tier 
Rose to its zenith, when their course was run, 

The world was day, and Britain was the sun. 
Our Britain bore him!—pride’s best claim is Tread; 
Our Britain holds him !—sorrow’s worst is said, 
What words may speak that sorrow ?—what regret 
Measure the hero’s greatness and our debt? 

There is one trait needing a word of re F 
this monody :—not one of the hero’s rae is 
named. The Conqueror is throughout subordinated 
to the Man whose “star was duty.” We are 
pretty nearly tired of this cant about * duty,” ~ 
a card which having been most unhappily led off 
has been followed in suit till we trust it is ex. 
hausted. It was a false card to play at any time 
It would argue very strangely for the morality of 
this country if a devotion to duty on the part of 
one of her sons erected him into an exceptional 
character. The very reverse is the case,—and it 
is precisely a submission to duty which is almost 
instinctive in the educated public that is really a 
national characteristic. The Duke's sense of duty 
was just that one of his qualities in which he did 
not differ from the meanest soldier under his com. 
mand. His titles to greatness had the sure foun. 
dation of duty,—but the duty was not the greatness 
itself. With Mr. Marston, however, it was more 
natural, perhaps, than with many others to seize 
on this attribute of duty as his leading idea, be- 
cause scenes of battle and of courage are, we 
fancy, not more to his taste than they are to our 
own. The description of the latter, therefore, 
found no place in his monody,—which is distin. 
guished for its moral feeling and its tender senti- 
ment. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic GosstP.—Though we 
were unable to accept M. Jullien as the continuer 
of Meyerbeer, we cordially recognize him as the 
king of directors of shilling concerts for our London 
public ; and in recounting that his success this 
winter is said to be even more triumphant and 
Californian than usual, gladly welcome him back 
to the ground which he fills for the good of his 
subjects, and not for evil to art, as those who have 
never sufficiently studied the moods and wants of 
audiences so mixed as this have been apt to sup- 
pose. This year his songstress is, Mdlle. Anna 
Zerr :—who has the voice of voices, the staccato 
among staccatos, and the style among styles caleu- 
lated ‘‘ to enchant the ear” of her public. She, too, 
is better placed here than on the Covent Garden 
stage:—as probably all concerned have by this time 
discovered. 

Our winter season of chamber music is now 
about to begin by the resumption of Miss Dolby’s 
evenings.— Exeter Hall, too, is opening its doors 
after the short interval of pause and leisure. 


To judge from the journals, M. Clapisson’s new 
opera ‘Les Mysttres d’Udolphe,’ just produced 
at the Opéra Comique of Paris, will hardly succeed 
to as wide a reputation as the novel from which 
M. Scribe has borrowed its title. Rossini’s ‘Moise’ 
has just been revived at the Grand Opéra with great 
splendour and care. M. Berlioz in his fewilleton 
adverts to the nullity of the libretto as impeding 
the success of the beautiful music which this work 
contains. Further, he reflects somewhat severely 
on the general mediocrity of the singers,—who are 
unequal, it appears, to the task of rendering Ros 
sini’s music. This is not altogether consistent in 
one the foremost among the modern musicians 
who, confounding the impertinences and exac- 
tions of the vocalist with the essential qualities 
of singing as a branch of their art, have systema 
tically neglected to study the uses of the voice 
amongst the other instruments which they cares 
so lovingly,—and have written in a style accordant 
with their theory. But the inconsistency is inevit 
able; and perhaps in this very necessity may le 
some hope of relief for music from the St. V ites 
Dance into which some of the shrewdest critics 
the day have helped to lead it.—It is now al 
nounced, that the new ‘Te Deum’ by M. Berlioz, 
not heretofore performed, is to be called into re 
quisition for the inauguration of the Empire of 
Napoleon the Third. 


A few names may be added to the notices 
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German music which have first appeared in the 
Atheneum. Symphonies are spoken of by Herr 
Pott of Oldenb the well-known violinist, and 
by Herr Kufferath :—a third, by Herr Goltermann, 


js of afew months’ older date. An overture to 
’s ‘Tempest,’ by Herr Viesling, must 

also be mentioned. 
Such of our readers as recollect that a French 


translation of the ‘ Antigone’ of Sophocles is al- 
ready in existence, and that the tragedy was suc- 
cessfully performed some years ago at the Odéon 
with Mendelssohn’s choruses, will read with 
amusement that a new translation has been made, 
and that M. Ellvart, one of the small French com- 

rs having great ambitions, has accepted the 
task of setting to music the choruses. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—>——_ 


. Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


our own keeping, and we recommend our readers to 
as a most excellent guide to that summum bonui 
‘e sano.’ ”— Bentley's Mi 


such of their patients as 











MISCELLANEA 


Telegraphic Franks. —The Electric Telegraph 
Company, with praiseworthy anxiety to assist com- 
mercial men in their business avocations, have con- 
trived a system of telegraphic franks, the messages 
on which, if taken to the office, will be immediately 
despatched to any part.—Liverpool Times. 


Thomas Hood's Grave—Most people have experience 
enough of the ingenuities of advertisers,—and only smile 
when ‘‘an interesting anecdote of the great Duke,” or of 
“the Polar Expedition,” entraps them into an earnest 
recommendation of the tailoring of Moses & Co., or of 
Nicoll's Paletot. But there are subjects too serious to be 
laughed at, and advertisements too obscure to be interpreted, 
—at least by us provincials. Of this character is one which 
appears in your columns of last week, headed as above. It 
reads like a puff of ** Eliza Cook,” or Eliza Cook's Journal :— 
the lady's name and paper figuring five times in the short 
advertisement. It may be either that or an announce- 
ment of “* The Whittington Club.”—What does it mean ? 
So far as I can penetrate its dubious characters, I infer that 
the lady has written some verses on or about ‘ Kensal 
Green Cemetery,” —and that the gentlemen, inspired by these 
verses, are anxious to put ‘‘a mark” upon Hood's “ sleeping 
place.” Well, I will not stop to cavil at this euphuistic 
phrase,—but say, so be it. If the members of the Whit- 
tington Club be pleased to raise a subscription amongst 
themselves, for the purpose of putting their “‘ mark” upon 
Hood's grave, all honour to them!—only let me express a 
hope that those who wrote the advertisenient will not write 
bis epitaph. If, however, they mean to ask the public to 
pay for a monument, I cannot see why either Eliza Cook or 
the Whittingtons are to figure inthe announcement. Every 
monument that was ever raised by subscription was sug- 
gested by somebody,—but I never before heard that the sug- 
gestion became a monument itself—and one not to the dead, 
but to the living.—Further, sir, though I doubt not that the 
dozen gentlemen whose names appear in this short advertise- 
ment are all honourable men, and possibly known to you and 
tothe public, it does happen that I never before heard of one 
of them. This may argue myself unknown. Still, I must think 
it would have looked better, and conferred more honour 
on Hood's memory, if a dozen of the names and fames that 
bave cast a lustre on the literature of his country had 
figured there —But as I said before, the advertisement is 
unintelligible to me and to my friends ;—and I now ask you 
to tell us dull provincials whether it is bond fide an adver- 
tisement of a proposed subscription to raise a monument to 
Hood—a puff of Eliza Cook's Journal—or a flourish of ‘* The 
Whittington Club.” T. H. G. 
Wells, 


*," We refer our correspondent to our own 
columns [ante, p. 1120], and elsewhere, for an 
account of the origin and progress of the monu- 
ment in question. We agree with him, that 
itwould have been wiser in the movers to have 
weured the visible action of Mr. Hood’s literary 
brethren in a matter of the kind,—and to have 
said nothing about Miss Cook’s verses—of which 
Wwe must suppose that lady herself will feel ‘‘ the 
less said, the better.” 





To CorrgsponpEnTs.—Educator—A Constant Subscriber 
~“One of the Body”—“ Private Hints”—D. M.—W. C. W. 
—J.H. G.—A. D.—received. 

_ 8.B—We have indicated our own opinion,—and retain 
it. The Spartan mode of teaching we think vicious. 

R. MACKENZIE’S TRANSLATION OF Dr. Lepsius’s ‘ Disco- 
YERIES IN Egypt, ETHIOPIA, AND THE PENINSULA OF SINAL.’— 
We have received a letter from Mr. Mackenzie in reference 
toa conjecture hazarded by us, in our notice of the above- 
named book, to the effect that the inaccuracies and inele- 
fancies of translation occurring therein raised an inference 
that Mr. Mackenzie had employed on it another hand than 

sown. Mr. Mackenzie admits that as regards a portion 
of the translation this is the fact,—and explains the cireum- 
stances under which it happened is explanation is quite 
satisfactory as explanation,—though it cannot alter the 
critical objection for ourselves or for the public.—Mr. Mac- 
kenzie adds, that the volume will be carefully revised in a 
subsequent edition,—and care will be taken that any inac- 
curacies which he may find shall be removed. 





P treat; 
life, from infancy to old age.”— Med.-Chir. 


Pulmonary Consumption and its 
TREATMENT. By WILLOUGHBY MARSHALL BURs- 
LEM, M.D., Senior Physician to the Blenheim Dispensary. 
Post dvo. cloth, 5a. 












































LATERAL CURVATURE of the SPINE. By EDWARD 

F. LONSDALE, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Sur- 

oan — Royal Orthopsedic Hospital. Second Edition, 8vo. 
0 


On Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 


and SCIATICA: their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
By HENRY W. FULLER, M.D. Cantab., Assistant-Physician 
to St. George's Hospital. 8vo. cloth, i2s. 6d. 


: . 
A Treatise on Corns and Bunions: 
their Causes and Treatment. By T. J. ASHTON, Surgeon to 
the Blenheim-street Dispensary; formerly House Surgeon to 
University College Hospital. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ This little work is one which cannot fail to be useful to 
the practitioner, enabling him to spare many of his patients 
much suffering and inconvenience.”— Lancet. 


: 
Operative Surgery. Illustrated 
with Engravings on Wood. By F. C. SKEY, F.RS. 8vo. 
cloth, 188. 

“We pronounce Mr. Skey’s ‘ Operative Surgery’ to be a 
work of the very highest importance—a work by itself. The 
correctness of our opinion we trustfully leave to the judgment 
of the profession.”— Medical Gazette. : 

“ Mr. Skey’s work is a perfect model for the operating sur- 
geon, who will learn from it, not only when ani how to 
operate, but some more noble and exalted lessons, which 
cannot fail to improve him as a moral and social ee 

Edinburgh Medical und Surgical Journal. 


On Infantile Laryngismus; with 


Observations on Artificial Feeding, as a frequent Cause of this 
Complaint, and of other Convulsive Diseases of Infants. By 
JAMES REID, M.D. Physician to the General Lying-in 
Hospital. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
“To those who desire a useful manual upon the disease in 
uestion, we can recommend, very confidently, the work of 


rect views in relation to its pathology and therapeutics.” 
American Jour ical Sciences. 

“ After a careful perusal of its contents, we hesitate not to 
say that it isan admirable systematic treatise upon the dis- 
ease, and manifests throughout the sound practitioner and 
enlightened physician.”— Dublin Quarterly Journal. 


Dr. Rowe on Nervous Diseases, 
LIVER and STOMACH COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DE- 
BILITY, and DISORDERS of WARM CLIMATES. The 
ed of Thirty Years’ practice. Thirteenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 
58. 4 


“This is a clever and useful work, and should be read by 
all martyrs to indigestion and other bodily ills.”"— The Times. 

“ Dr. Rowe claims with justice a priority of authorship, 
while he yields to none in this wide field of inquiry.”—Lancet. 

“We have no hesitation in placing this work among the 
foremost ranks.”"—Medical Times. 


On Movements: 2 Exposition of their 


Principles and Practice, for the Correction of the Tendencies 
to Disease in Infancy. Childhood, and Youth, and for the Cure 
of many Morbid Affections in Adults. By M. ROTH, M.D, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, 8vo. cl. 10s, 


= = 
On Diseases of the Urinary and 
GENERATIVE ORGANS (in both Sexes). Second Edition, 
8vo. cloth, 208. ; or, with Coloured Plates, 308. Part I. Non- 
Specific Diseases. Part Il. Syphilis. By WILLIAM ACTON, 
late Surgeon to the Islington Dispensary, __ 

“ Mr. Acton’s work must be diligently studied by every prac- 
titioner who would desire to benefit instead of injuring his 
patient; it has a distinctive and pre-eminently diagnostic 
value.”— Medical Gazette. 

“The present edition of Mr. Acton’s work is very much 
enlarged, an tains a most valuable collection of matter.” 


The Lancet, 
“We have no doubt Mr. Acton’s treatise will take its place 
among the standard treatises in medical literature—a position 
to which its merits so well entitle it.”—-Dublin Medical Press. 








Erratum. —P, 1185, col. 3, 1. 7, for “ Amico” read Annio. 


The Laws of Health in their Rela- 


TION to MIND and BODY: A Series of Letters from an 
4. J uaotitioner to a Patient. By LIONEL J. BEALE, 


“ This book well illustrates the principles that happiness is in 
i peruse its 
m—* Mens 


wv my. 

. Beale has produced a very sensible treatise, which may 

be advantageously placed by any of our readers in the hands of 

u i be disposed to profit by it. A par- 

ticularly valuable portion of the work consists of the series of 

hapt ing of the hygiene of the different periods of 
® - . Review. 


r. Reid. We know of none better calculated to impart cor- | 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR WORKS. 


—~>— 


FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. 
By E. STANLEY, D.D. Bishop of Norwich. 5a, 


GAZPACHO ; or, Summer Months in 


Spain. By W. G. CLARK, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 5s. 


THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY; the true 


Story of Elizabeth of Hungary. By C. KINGSLEY, Rector of 
| Eversley. 28. 


| 
YEAST : 


Author. 5s, 


HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM. 


By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D, 4s. 


THE CRUSADERS. By T. 


a Problem. By the same 


Observations on the Treatment of kricurey. 7 


THE PHILOSOPHY 


By HEREZRT MAYO,M.D. 58. 


THE MERCHANT and the FRIAR; 


| or, Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages. By Sir F, PAL- 
RAVE. 338. 


of LIVING. 





| 


| CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER 


with his CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. 


TALES and STORIES from HIS- 


TORY. By AGNES STRICKLAND, se. 
WOMAN’S MISSION. 2s. 
THE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND. 


23, 6d. 


| LIGHT in DARKNESS; or, Records 


| ofa Village Rectory. 2s. 6d. 


| 
LITTLE BRACKEN 


By LADY CALLCOTT. 1s. éd. 


SISTER MARY’S TALES in NATU- 
| RAL HISTORY. 1s, 6d. 


| EASY POETRY for CHILDREN. 1s. 


| 


| POPULAR POEMS. Selected by E. 


| PARKER. 2s. 6d. 


BURNERS. 


| READINGS in POETRY. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE of JAMES DAVIES, a Village 


Schoolmaster. By Sir T. PHILLIPS, With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 


COMPOSITION. Edited by Rev. J. EDWARDS. 22. 


OUTLINES of HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 1s. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 
28. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CURISTIAN 


CHURCH. By Dr. BURTON, Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 5s. 


BIBLE BIOGRAPHY. By E. 


FARR. 4s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BE- 


GINNERS. With 143 Woodcuts. 28. 


FIGURES of EUCLID. By J. ED- 


WARDS, M.A. Second Master of King’s College School. 2s, 


JACOBS’S FIRST GREEK 


READER. Edited by J. EDWARDS, M.A. 48. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


HISTOIRE DES CRIMES DU 
DEUX DECEMBRE. 


Par VICTOR SCHELCHER, Représcntant du Peuple. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 78, 6d. 


“It wants the splendid rhetoric and sarcasm of ‘ Napoléon le 
Petit,’ but it otapeanenee the deficiency by presenting a 
stantial, animated, detailed history of the coup d’état.. 
Schelcher conceals nothing. He has written with impartialit y, in 
spite of his indignation. T here are inmany striking traits of courage 
and devotion in these pages.”— Westminster Review. 





THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


New Series. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS PER NUMBER. 


N.B.— When payment is made directly to the Publisher a ycar 
in advance, four numbers of the Review will be delivered for 
1; or will be forwarded by post, postage free, for ll. 48 

Contents of No, 1V.—OCTOBER, 1852. 

. THE OXFORD COMMISSION. 

. WHEWELL’'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

. PLANTS and BOTANISTS. 

. OUR COLONIAL EMPIKE. 

. THE PHILOSUPHY of STYLE. 

. THE POETRY of the ANTI-JACOBIN. 

. GOETHE as a MAN of SCIENCE. 

. THE PROFESSION of LITERATURE, 

1X. THE DUKE of WELLINGTON, 

X. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE of ENGLAND. 

XI. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE of AMERICA. 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE of GERMANY, 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE of FRANCE, 

“* A periodical which no one can suspect of narrow and illiber:] 
tendencies.”— The Times, Oct. Lith. 

“ Energies such as are seen at work in the number before us, it 
(the Review) never exhibited in its best days. The old declamatory 
verbiage has been discarded for seried reasoning aud rigid strength. 
The industry of the various collaborators is not less remarkat 
than the consistency and conimon purpose pervading weeny, P 
and he who differs from what he Te: ads, yet does hom: 
— of the erring writer.”— (lo 

A due regard to variety and chai interest has governed the 
selection of the t« opics, and ‘tho articles have all the vigour and in- 
telligence which have hitherto characterized this ‘ n — series. 

sily News, 







“The Westminster for the present quarter is more practical than 
usual, while it is equally profound as ever.”— Observer. 
_ “This number contains some excellent articies on the great lead- 
ing popics of the present period . Every contribution spa urkles 
with brilliancy, more or less decided, according to the sugge stive- 
ness of the matter chosen for illustration and remar -apers 
al real worth and moment on the contemporary liters uture of E ng- 
America, Germany, and France, conclude a Review that is 
jo sted mo in its variety, aud attractive in every way 
Weekly Dispateh, 
“The Westminster well sustains, in every successive nuniber, the 
high literary pretensions with which the New Series started.” 
Nonconforinrist. 











CHAPMAN’S 
LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


niform, in Post Svo., ornamental paper cover. 
I 


SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 
By WILLIAM WARE, — of ‘Zenobia; or, Letters 
from Palmyra,’ ‘ Aurelian,’ &e. 


Il. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. Lecrtvngs, by 
E. P. WHIPPLE, Author of * Essays and Reviews.’ 1s. 


Itl. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE SOUL: HER SORROWS AND HER 
ASPIRATIONS. An Essay towards the —— ver 
of the Soul as the true Basis of Theology. ; 
WILL -" NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College. 
Oxford. 28. 
IV. 
CHRISTIAN THEISM. By C. C. Hennett, 
Author of ‘An Inquiry into the Origin of Christianity.” 1s. 
v. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD 
PAINTERS. By the Author of ‘Three Experiments of 
Living, &¢. 28. 


THE ernst SERIES OF ESSAYS. By 
R. W. EMERSO (Preparing for pwication, 


AN ANALYTICAL CATALOGUE of MR. 
CHAPMAN'S PUBLICATIONS. Price 1s, 

“ The various Works published by, Mr. John Chapman are here 
classified and briefly analyzed, so that if the title of any works 
arrest your attention, you may at once from the analysis learn 
whether the subject-matter and the tone of thought suits you. As 
a guide to the purchaser of books this Catalogue is worthy of gene- 
ral imitation ; and the avalyses being performed with re markable 
ability, the Catalogue becomes i = itself a valuable work, for it con- 
tains the sort of outline of each book a student would make for 
himself after reading it.”— Leader. 








W. F. G. CASH’S LIST 
OF WORKS, 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


—_—.>—- 


The SILENT REVOLUTION; or, 
the Future Effects of Steam and Electricity upon the Condi- 
tion of Mankind. By M. A GARVEY, Esq. L.L.B., of 
the Middle Temple. 1 vol. 38. 6d. 


LETTERS of RICHARD REY- 
NOLDS : with a Memoir of his Life. By his Grand-daughter, 
H. M. RATHBONE, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 


AUNT JANES VERSES for CHIL- 
DREN. By Mrs. T. D. CREWDSON. 1 vol. IUustrated, 
3s. 6d. 

THREE YEARS in EUROPE. By 


W. WELLS BROWN, a Fugitive Slave. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


ROGER MILLER; or, Heroism in 


Humble Life. By ie Rev. GEORGE ORME. 1 vol. 1s. Gd. 


A KISS fora BLOW. By HENRY 


C. WRIGHT. 1 vol. Illustrated, 4s. Gd. 


TRUE STORIES; 
Anecdotes of Children, 1 vol. 18. 

SIXTY SHORT STORIES for Siz- 
Schoo’, or Fireside; or, Leaflets of the 


Edited by ELIMU BURRITT. 


MEMOIR of the late WILLIAM 
ALLEN, F.RS. By the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, of 
Surrey Chapel. 1 vol. 83. Gd. 


The HISTORY of CHURCH LAWS 
in ENGLAND, from A.D. 602 to A.D. 1850. By the Rev. 
EDWARD MUSCUTT. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

CRIME in ENGLAND: its Relation, 
Character, and Extent, as developed from 1801 to 1848, By 
THOMAS PLINY. 1 vob. 5s. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS for the 
Children of the Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for 
Juvenile Offenders. By MARY CARPENTER, 1 vol. is. 


The PASTORS WIFE. 
of Mrs. Sherman, of Surrey Chapel. 
vol. 58. 


The SPANISH PROTESTANTS. 
and their Persecution by Philip the Second. Translated from 
the ey of Don Adolfo de Castro, by THOMAS PARKER. 
1 vol. 4s. Gd. 


VOICES from the 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


LEGENDS of the ISLES, and other 


POEMS. By CHARLES MACKAY. 1 vol, 5s. 


MEMORIAL of the late Rev. ROW- 


LAND HILL. By the Rev. JAS. SHERMAN. Price 1s. 


A COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, Chronologically Arranged. By Professor 
D. C. CLEVELAND, 1 vol. 7s. Gd. 

ELIHU BURRITT’S WORKS: 
containing Peace Papers for the Pe = Voice from the Forge, 
and Sparks fr ‘om the Anvil. 1 vol. 3s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES and 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of MANCHESTER. By 
ARCHIBALD PRENTICE. 1 vol. 6s. 


MEMORIALS from BEN RHYD- 


DING, concerning the Place, its People, its Cures. 1 vol. 5s. 


ov, Interesting 


pence, for Nursery, 
Law of Kindness for Children. 


A Memoir 


By Her Husband. 1 


CROWD. By 


Fourth Edition, price 1s, 


London: 5, Bishopsgate Without, 


NEW WORKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 





IL 
This day is published, 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 
FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 
TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
Vol. I. demy 8yo. price 15s. 


Il. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS or 
SCOTLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Vol. Ilf., containing commencement of Life of MARY 
STUART, With Portrait, &c. Price 10s. 67, 


Ill. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
D. M. MOIR (DELTA). 
Edited by THOMAS AIRD. 
With a Portrait and Memoir. 2 vols. 14s. 


IV. 
LECTURES ON THE POETICAL 
LITERATURE 
OF THE PAST HALF CENTURY. 
By D. M. MOIR (DELTA). 
Second Edition. 5s. 


Vv. 
LIFE OF 
JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Portraits. 20s. 


VI. 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 
Profesor of Rhetoric =e Belles Lettres in the Uni versity of 
Edinburgh. 
Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
VII. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF 
FRANCESCO SFORZA, DUKE OF 


MILAN. 
By W. POLLARD URQUHART, Esq., MP. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
VIL. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 1792 
TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 


Lisrary Epition (Eighth), 14 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
102. Ts. 
Crown Octavo Epirioy, 20 vols. 61. 


Ix. 
THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF 
SCHILLER. 


TRANSLATED BY 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Second Edition. In one vol. 10s. 6. 


X. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
FELICIA HEMANS. 
A New Edition, in 6 vols. small 8vo. cloth gilt. 
Or complete in one vol. royal 8vo. 21s. 


24s. 


xXL 
THE DIARY OF A LATE 
PHYSICIAN. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, F.RS. 
A New Edition, in 2vols. 12s. 
By the same Author, 
TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 
NOW AND THEN. Third Edition. 
THE LILY AND THE BEE, 5s. 


3 vols. 188. 
10s, 6d. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, 








London: Jonny Cuapman, 142, Strand. 


(late CoarLes GILPIN). 


Edinburgh and London. 
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tA PHIES. of PUBLIC MEN. 
(yRITICAL JBTdGR HENRY FRANCIS, 
ROBERT PEEL.—Ready. 
SIGHT HON. B. DISRAELL—Ready. 
LORD BROUGHAM.—On December 1st. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL.—On December 15th. 
To be continued. 
a : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
ust published, 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 
E TRESOR de PENSEES, and TRAVEL- 
LER’S MENTAL See ONiy a By A. C.G. JOBERT, 





uestioning,’ * Daily Talk,’ &c. This little 
sees calculated Ry assist the ‘student in speaking the French | 
Mangoage | 80 ; t affords at the same time an agreeable exercise to 


- a Whittaker & Co. ; and J. Galt & Co, Manchester. 





his day is published, Second Edition, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 128, 
1 HE WOMEN of RAEL ; or, Characters 
and Sketches from the poy! Scriptures and Jewish History. 
ilestratins cbrew Ferns 3 Wye AE = Tee 
e lp 
Destiny of Hebrew TOMGRACE AGUILAR, 


New Editions ‘a Grace Aguilar’s Works, as follows :— 
1, HOME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers | 
gad Daughters. 68. 6d. 


2. THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE: a 


Sequel to Home Influence. 78. 


3. WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP: 
Domestic Life. 68. 6d. 


4, THE VALE of CEDARS: a Story of Spain 
in the Fifteenth Century. 6s. 


5. THE DAYS of BRUCE: 
Seottish History. 78. 6d. 


¢. HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES. 
i. 1. THE WOMEN of ISRAEL. 2 vols. 12s. 


Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


a Story of 


a Story from 


This day is published, in post 8vo. price 5s. clot 
UTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM SERDAN; 
with his Literary, Political, gat Social Reminiscences and 
Serreenenceneh, during last Forty Years. ol. ILL. with a 
Porat f L.E.L., engraved by Robinson, after the original by 
Bead The 4th Volume, completing the work, will appear on Feb. 1. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, , a 9 handsomely bound and 
ILGRIMAGES » - "ENGLISH SHRINES. 


Second Series. By Mrs. S.C. HALL. With Notes and Illus- 
trations. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 








Published this day. price 78. 6d. in feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, &e. 
uniform with * Proverbial Philosophy,’ 
ALLADS for the TIMES: 
Geraldine; A Modern Pyramid; Hactenus, a Thousand 
Lines,and other Poems. By M! ARTIN . TUPPER, Esq. D.C.L. 
Fourth Edition, with many omissions and additions. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


=— WORK BY = ee 
s day is published, 


American Lyrics; 


! 
| 
| 


XPOSIT ORY READINGS ‘tom the BOOK | 


of REVELATION. Being short Explanations of the Chap- | 


ters or Lessons, read on Sunday EF venings in the Scotch National 
Church, Crown-court, Covent-garder 
By the Rev. JOHN CU MMING., D.D. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


MR. BABDIESLS NOVEL, 


Entitl 
N ILTON DAVENANT: a Tale of the Times 
we Live in, is now ready, and may be had at all the 
Sage, in3 —) Ne I 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
“ Clever, pungent, and unmerciful. Will be much reed, and 
read with inberest.. Sit Bandinel never wearies his read 


owing Post, 
“ Full of piquancy and fascination. . .One of the most —~ i § 
novels ever issued from the press."—John Bull. 

London : Simpkip, Marshall & Co. 


“Just pr published, Parts I. -_ i. te! be completed in Eight Parte, 


YOETHE’S FAU ST, mit ZEICHNUNGEN 

von ENGELBERT SEIBERTZ. In small folio. With 13 

large Steel Plates, 17 Woodcuts, and 50—60 beautiful Initial Let- 
ters. One of the most splendid works issued by the German 

Franz Thimm, Foreign Bookseller, 88, New Bond-street, London. 


PUBLICATIONS BY DR. BENISCH. 
1 MIP ADO.—JEWISH SCHOOL and 


FAMILY BIBLE, Vols. I. and II.; containing the Pentateuch 
gee ie See Pe ip a ee nearly Literal. Newly 

ransla y Dr. gander the Super f th le 
the Chief Rabbi of the British’ Empire. ‘ oes See oe 


— 

ayabry ""\193.—A HEBREW PRIMER, 
and Sc thanelve READING-BOOK ; with an I nterlinear 
Translation and Delectus, preparatory to the Study of of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and so arranged as aptly to elucidate the Rules of 


Grammar, 
London: Longman, and Darling. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MARY POWELL.” 
This day is published, with ee, &c. price 78. 6d. in cloth 


HE: COLLOQUIESof ‘EDW ARD OSBORNE, | 


Citizen and Clothworker of London, uniform with ‘The 
Household of Sir Thomas More,’ 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
This day is OR d. price 88. in post Svo. cloth gilt 





HE OLD FOREST RANGER; or, Wild 
Sports of India, on the Neilg 1 tery in the Jung les, and 
on the Pisina. By Major V WALTE PBE ELL, of skipness. 


New Edition, with Illustrations on Steel 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 








FOR GENERAL REFERENCE AND FOR SCHOOLS. 


. 
r 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE; containing the Fronunciation, Etymology, and 
Explanation of all Words authori Ww Eminent Writers: 

which - added, a Vocabulary tf th the Roots of English Words, 
and an Accen' nted List o' Greek, Latin, and Seripeare Proper 
Names. By ALEX. REID, 1L.L.D. Head Master of t e Edinburgh 
[ostitation, and formerly Rector of the Circus Place School, 
Edinburgh. Eighth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. handsomely and 
strongly 


NDARD PRON OUNCING DIC- 
ie TION ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH ly 
Containing 866 closely printed pages. In Two Parts, I. French— 
Wen fs ~~ lish — French. By GA BRIEL SURES NE 
AS renc! 
the French Grammatical’ og <. Paris, ‘&e. Bi ighth Edition. 
Large thick }2mo. 1 108. y and strongly 
boun 








txt This work also includes Definitions of Terms connected 
with Science and the Fine Arts, of 11,000 Terms of Modern In- 
troduction to the Language, and of 4,000 Historical and 4,000 Geo- 
graphical Names. 


URENNE'’S DICTION ARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts. I. French 
-Enzlish. Il. English—French. With Vocabulary of Proper 
Names. 564 pages, 58. strongly bound. 
“Combining in a small P all the of a la 
and more voluminous edition, we have little d ite of its ultimate 
success, especially in educational establishments, for which it is 
admirably adapted. ™Chaurch : England Quarterly Review. 





Vv. 
LEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
ona New and Systematic Plan ; from f the Earliest Times to 

the Treaty of Vienna. To = a Summary of the 
pading Events since that Peri — 7 Ancient History ; 
A. Trinity A= Cambridge, M.A. and 


Biter of the < —_. 
HENKY WHITE, 
Ph. Dr. Heidelberg. Complete a 1 vol. l2mo, 689 pages, with a 
Map,7s, bound. Fourth Editi 

*s* The Three Parts, each uae in itself, may also be had 
sparately, 2s. 6d. bound. 


| been conferr 





Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London. 





BE YOUR OWN CHIMNEY DOCTOR—NOTHING 
SIMPLER. 
HE CAUSE, CURE, and PREVENTION 
of SMOKY CHIMNEYS, ‘and the Preservation of Non- 
Smoky. By C. W. HARTNETT. 
“ Nothing can be aerate more profound,” &c. 
Daily News. 


“ The book amuses by its solid gravity, and informs by its prac | 


tical suggestions,” &c.—Athencrum, No. 1290. 
*rice ls. Free by post for the same. 
London : Gilbert, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 
NEW SCHOOL ATLASES, 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S 
Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty me Scotland ; 
Author of tite ‘ _ sical Atlas,’ &c. 





SCHOOL ATLAS ‘of GENERAL and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, constructed with a special 
view to the purposes of sound ieaeeiiion 


SCHOOL ATLAS. of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, in which the subject is treated in a more simple 
and elementary manner than in the previous works of the same 

Author. Price 12s, 6d. each, strengly half-bound. 

“TI have taught Geography, more or less, in the High School 
and University of Edinburgh, for the last forty years, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that I look py the publication of Mr. 
Keith Johnston’s Schoo) Atlases as the greatest boon that has 
, in my time, ona branch of knowledge and of public 
instruction which is becoming every day more important and 
more popular.”— Professor Pillans. 

“ Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen.” 

English Journal of k« on m, 

“A more complete work for Educational purposes has never come 
under our observation.”— Educational Times. 

“ These two publications are important contributions to Educa- 
tional Literature.”—Spectator. 





Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 


. A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY 
of SCRIPTURAL 


2, A SCHOOL ATLAS 
GEOGRAPHY 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ELEGANT PRESENT. 
In post 8vo. handsomely bound in on price 88. 6d. 
HE BOTANICAL LOOKER-OUT amon 
the WILD FLOWERS of the FIELDS, WOOD: 
MOUNTAINS of ENGLAND and WALES; indicati T° 
Time of Flowers” in their several Months to the Exploring Stu- 
dent, with Pictures of Romantic Scenery, Sketches of Wild Piants 
in their Native weneeate, and References to the most interesting 
Localities for Observatio; 
By EDWIN "LEES, Esq. F.L.S. F.B.S.E. 
Secund Edition, much enlarged and improved. 
Notice of the Second Edition. 

“This is a new edition of a book, the first edition of which 
greatly delighted us. We took it as our guide in the discovery of 
those Wild Flowers which make our lanes and commons, our 
hedge-rows and banks, so beautiful. Month by month we tested 
its infurmation, and found it in a very high degree accurate and 
useful. The author is a complete master of his Subiect, and com- 
municates his knowledge in a genial, pl and most 
way. The present edition is —y calasped, and every way im- 

v je recommend the book heart ae not from po 4 
reading it, but from thorough knowledge 
rience of its general accuracy.”— Gentleman 4 v_.. Aug. 185 . 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Cirencester: Baily & Jones. 








To be had of all Booksellers. 


_|INTERESTING TRAVELS. 


| under the Command of Captains King and Fitzroy. 2¥ 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
PUBLISHED BY COLBURN & CO. 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 





THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELLIOT WARBURTON. Ninth Edition, 1 vol. with 15 Illus- 
trations, 10s. 6d. 


HOCHELAGA; or, ENGLAND in 
the NEW WORLD. Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, 2. 
JAPAN and the JAPANESE. 


CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN. Vaud an 8 the Narrative of By 
Author's Captivity in Japan, and an Account of English Com: 
merce with that Country, &c. 2 y. 108, 


LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS on 


the Holy Land. Plates. 6s. 


NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE at 


NINEVEH. By the Rev. J.P. FLETCHER. 2yv. 2ls, 


VOYAGE of DISCOVERY ROUND 
the WORLD of HILSS. “ADVENTURE and * BEAGLE 


Maps, and 60 Illustrations. 31a, 67. 





HOWELL’S SELECT BOOK-CASE. 


Or, 


AUTHOR 


THE PROGRESS OF AN 


err rere 


Now ready, Saat Cy 


FLOSS 


By THOMAS HALL, Esq. 


OF ‘RABY RATTLER,’ 





*ROWLAND BRADSHAW,’ &c. 
Illustrated on Steel, by S. P. Fletcher. 


ADVENTURER IN AUSTRALIA! 


&e. 


‘The chase of Floss, by the Bush-rangers, whom he is about to betray, with Dingoes, (native Australian dogs,) and native trackers, is done with an almost 
fascinating effect ; and parts of Floss’ crucifixion may challenge the same praise.—Spectator. 


Floss, one of the most cold-blooded, determined, scheming villains that we have ever had the fortune to meet; yet, a character drawn with a firm and 


powerful hand. —Tait. 





London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO. Farringdon-street ; and EDWARD HOWELE, Church-street, Liverpool. 
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wy ne be Lee 
On Tuesday, to all the Libraries, 
[HE FORTUNES | mot *PRANCIS CROFT. 


OVEL. 
In 3 = post 8vo. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, 
EOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS 
to accompany 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S ATLASES 
oF 
PHYSICAL AND GENERAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
in Portfolio, 2s. 6d. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 
w ready, with an elaborate Polar Chart, price 2s. 
HE SEARCH FOR FRANKLIN. 
By AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, 
Physical Geographer to the Queen. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & meena. 








Now publishing, feap. Svo. price 1s. ; cloth, 1a. 6¢ 

HE WISDOM OF WELLINGTON; 
or, MAXIMS of the [RON DUKE (with a beautifully: 
uted Portrait by Lrxron) : containing the Principal Features 

of his Life, both Military and Civil ; with Copies of his Despatches, 

ches, and Private Letters, from the Commencement of his 
ilitary Career to the Time of his Death. 
. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


~ ARNOLD'S (Rev. a *: x.) lg hy a —TACITUS. 8. 


ORNELIUS “pack TU ‘Ss, "Part L (the First Six 

of the ANNALES, ab Exeessu Divi August.) With 

ENGLisH NOTES, translated from the German b. KARL 
—— by the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, i “Canon of 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had (recently published in this Series) with 
ENGLISH NOTES, by the Rev. T, K. ARNOLD, 

I , Book I, 5s. Gd. 


2. ECLOGA HERODOTE, Part I. 
the 1 Text of Schweighzeuser. 3s. 6d. 


ETAPHYSICS of EDUCATION;; or, the 
Relation and Subserviency of the Science of Mind to the 
rid and Artof Tuition. By the Rev. J. F. DENHAM, M.A. 
F.R.S., Rector ag Mary-le-Strand, Lecturer of St. Dae Fleet: 
he Re-opening Lecture at St. Mary’s Hall, Nos. 5 
*s-road, Canonbury; an Institution for Female 
Principal, Miss 





From 





street. Being t 
and 6, St. Mar: 
Education, pay! e Principles of Queen’s College. 
Northeroft. Price 1s. 

Cc. ¢. Spiller, 102, Holborn-hill. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the ACTS of 
he APOSTLES on DEFINITE RULES of TRANSLA- 
TION and an ENGLISH VERSION of the same. By HERMAN 
HE FINFE TTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining t ne Sense con- 
veyed in ‘Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ Price 48. 
radock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


HE WORKS of HERMAN HEINFETTER, 
published by Messrs. Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
Seven Works, Rules, and Introductions for Trans- 
lation of Holy Scripture. Price 92. 6d. 
Twelve Works, English Translations and Versions 
of Holy Scripture. Price 10, 88. : y 
Three Works, on Doctrinal Subjects. Price 2s. 6d. 


oy. ublished. 
Under the waneiene H.K.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 


MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING, by SamvuEL 

COUSINE A. BA» after Mr. THOMAS MOGFORD’S Por- 

of J.C, ADAMS, 1.A., painted for the Combination-room of 
Be se yobea" 8 College, Uanabrige For Impressions apply to Mr. Mo«- 
FORD, 55, a ~street, E Portland-p ce, London ; or Hocarta 
& Co, Haymarket. 














st publi ished, 8vo. cloth, 48. a 
HE ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, and its 
various Mountings, especially the Equatorial. "To which 
are added some Hints on Private Observatories. 
By WILLIAM SIMMS, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &. 


Troughton 1 & Simms, 138, Fleet-st -street, London, 2 
NEW METRICAL TRANSLATION OF TASSO, 
Just published, in 2 vols. feap. Svo. price 128. cloth, 
A850. S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 
ted, in the mw of 4 Original, by the Rev. CHAS, 
LESINGHAM SMITH Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Christ's College Gainbridae 


“ It is a very creditable performance, ed will Probably attain a 

Position in the standard literature of Engl —Morning Post. 

*The natural character of its diction, and ‘the easy flow of its 
verse, render it, apart from its high merit as a translation, a de- 
lectable English poem.”—John Bull, 

“ Mr. Smith has performed his difficult task with remarkable 
ability ; and it is by far the best translati: on of the * Jerusalem 
Delivered’ which our language possesses.”—Critic. 

“ On the whole it must be said that Mr. Smith has a clear view 
of his author’s meaning, and repeats it with a precision seldom 
relaxed, and a dexterity rarely quite at fault.”— Atheneum. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


Second Edition, price 28. 6 

TRICTURE of the U RETHR A, &c. practi- 
h cally considered, with a description of the new Bougie, 
which expands the Stricture by means i confined air, thereby in- 
suring a passage without pain. By T. BARTLETT, Esq. -, Consult- 
ing Surgeon National Friendly Society. 

We recommend all afflicted persons to peruse this work for 
themselves, as we feel assured that they will thereby derive much 
valuable information ; and, after a careful scrutiny of it, we feel 
no hesitation in expressing our belief that it will be the means of 
effecting a great deal of practical good.”— Sun, March 7, 1351. 

»ipers, 23, Paternoster-row. 





I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
instituted 1820.—The Directors beg to inform persons desirous 
of insuring, that Policies effected with this Company during the 
year 1852 will be entitled to four years’ bonus in th e quinquennial 
appropriation of Profits to eclared in 1856. ‘ospectuses and 
Forms of Proposal may be obtained at the Cices, 1, Old Broad- 
street, and 16, Pall Mall; or from ay ofthe A Anat 
UELI GALL, Actuary, 





ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
aners. ANCOR een IETY,32, New Pettge-cped. Blackfriars. 
BUTT, Esq. M.P. irman, 

Bonvs. bas ret ofiected (on the Profits lie rior to the 31st 
December, 1853, will participate in Four-rirtus of the Prorits, to 
be declared at the close of the year 1855, and wig iy by addi- 
tion to the Policy, reduction of Premium, or payment in cash, as 
the Assured may desire. 

JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
OLICY HOLDERS in other Companies, and 


the Public generally, are invited to examine the seripeiples, 
Rates, and Position of the SCOTTISH PROVIDE INS! 
TUTION. This Society was established in 1837, mo is ond 
porated by Special Act of Parliament. It has issued upwards of 
5,800 Policies, assuring two and a half millions—a result the more 
gratifying to the Members, as no indiscriminate commission has 
ever been paid for it. It is the only Office in which the advan- 
tages of mutual assurance can be obtained at moderate Premiums. 
The whole regulations of the Society, as well as the administra- 
tion, are as li as is consistent with right principle. Annual 
Reports, Prospectuses, and every information forwarded free by 

GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 

_ London Branch, 12, Moorgate-street, 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURAN NCE and 
mm be ITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, New Bridge- 
ESTABLISHED in 1836, SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £240,000. 
The recent investigation into the affairs of this Company, shows 
the following to have been its financial position at the end of last 
year :— 
= .. £528,079 10 _ 
. 249,451 6 





Value of Assets.. 
Value of Liabilities... 
8623 4 6 


Surplus .. £27 








And there has just been declared on the beneficial policies (in 
addition to former bonuses) a mus in ready money, varying 
from 20 to 30 per cent. on the premiums received, — is equiva- 
lent to a reversionary addition of from 40 to 6v per cent. 

The Oftice effects assurances - most favourable ‘te, both on 

the bonus and non-bonus system: 

Tables of Kates, and all faxthor particulars, may be obtained at 


the Office. 
MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established in 1797. 
Lombard- “wrest City. and 57, Charing-cross, 


WV estmin: = 





Offices: 70, 


irecto 
Thomas H n, Esq. 

| Paez Lancelot Mfolland, Esq. 
Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

Ginares | Hampden ‘Turner, Esq. 

Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Robert Gurney Barclay, aw 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S, 
William Davis, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, ~~, 
James A. — 1.D. F.R.S. 
Henry Grac 
Kirkinan D. _. Esq. 
BONUS.—At the division of Profits declared up to 3rd July, 
1847, the Bonus added x Policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on the “ Return S, averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre- 
miums paid. Four- fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the profits are 
divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
IA a NS inc canenion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
ANNUAL PR MIUM required for the Assurance of 100l. for 
the whole t term oF ites 


Without 
Profits. 





Without; With 
Age. Profits. | Profits. 
5 


ae . 10 £3 6 


With 
Profits. 


0 ‘£1 1 OF 40 
0 119 34] 50 9 
oO. 210 4t 6 Hy 1 0) 


ROBERT TUCK ER, Secretary. 


C LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured 

may reside in most parts of the world, without extra charge, and 
in all parts, by payment of a small extra premium. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 

olders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the henetits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at 
the same time, complete freedom from —— secured by means 
of an ample Proprietary Capital,—thus combining in the same 
office all the advantages of both systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,0001., and 
the Income exceeds 136,000l. per annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one-half 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may eithercontinue as a debt on the Policy, or may 
be paid off at any time. 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
eee © five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 

e1r valu 

BON USES. —FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last, 
in January, 1852, the sum of 131,125/. was added to t the Policies, 
caning yoy a’ Bonus nine 4 with the different ages from 244 to 55 
a5 cont. the Premiums paid during the five years. 

RTICIP ATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the 
Profits i in proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums 
aid between every division, so that if only one year’s Premium 
be received prior to the Books being closed for any division, the 
Policy on which it was paid will obtain its due share. The k: 
close for the next Division on 30th June, 1356, therefore those who 
effect Policies before the 3th June next, will be entitled to one 
year’s SKY GT Catt of Profits over later assurers. 

APPLICATIO F BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses 
may oe either received in 9 or applied at the option of the 
assured ony om No 
NON- PAR Ic IPATI G.—Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and ane es for 
term Policies are lower than at most other Safe ¢ 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. ~Claims paid thirty 
gare en after prod of death, and all Policies are indi except 


mM INV! ValiD ‘ives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 

increased ris 
POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, 

and of every age, and for any sum on one life from 500. to 10,0004 

PREMIU M3 may be paid yearly, balf yearix, oF or quarter rly, but 
if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived 
within fourteen months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of Persons desirous 

A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and Forms of Pro- 
[——s can be Tinton of sar ¢ of the Society’s Agents, or will be 
yuma G snort i. *PINCKARD, Resid 

S esident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, 


Age. 
15 \é 





410 7 
674 





1 
31 
4 


1 
20 | 1 
30 | 2 








I J N TTzD Ein GDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
A established by Act of 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Lenten. Parliament in isi 
sien sian HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
arl of Courtown Vv F 
Earl Leven and Melville a at 
et of 4 orbury jena d Belha. mph and Stenton 
arl of Stair m. Ly 
Earl Somers chewan.- Esa. of Til 
LONDON een. 
hairman—Charles Graham, E 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles s Dowivs, Esq. 
H, Blair —} —" Esq. G. Henriques, Esq 
E. Lennox Boy Resident | F.C. Maitland, ine 
Charles Berw ve curtis, Esq. William Railton, =. 
William Fairlie, Esq. PF. homson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
eae oe TL. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bi tt-st. S 
Sur, . H. Thomson, Esq. 48, ” Berners-stret™™ 
The Pas added t to Policies from March, 1834, 
1847, is as follows een te Deena g, 








Sum | ime Assured. | te Petey are siaet| Bum 
me Assure: olicy ‘olicy | 
Assured. | im1si. | im 184s. | Death. 


ee £e88 e 8 eth 10 0} lgaae 1s 
710 0} 1.157 lv 6 


omy a | i if 5 0| ‘bu may 


* Exampce.—At the commencement of the year 1841, & per person 
age ut a Policy for 1,0001., the annual payment for 
which is 241 18. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid i in premiums 1ésl. lis, a. 
but the — being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is 222. 10s, per annum for each 1,000.) he had 1571. 10s, added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderatescale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every -- —oeneeee will be afforded on appli- 
cation to the Resident Director. 


Fconomic LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P., Chairmer, 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
ADVANTAGES—The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutua} 


System 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured every 


i ear. 
The sum of 274,0002, was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 6241. per cent. on the 
Premiums 
Number of Poli cise in force on the Ist January, 1852, 5.950, 
ae Sanaa Fund ex Income 200,000. per 
now 
Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 





£5,000 
* 1,000 








iety. 
Service in the Militia or Yeomanry Corps will not affect the 
validity of dpe a 


For particulars a 
. ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AND 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE — KG, K.T. 
K.P. G.C.B. & G.C.M 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1837, 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 
Directors. 
Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, M.P. K.H. F.R.S. R.E., Chairmen. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral of the Fleet the Right; Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C. 
Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C. Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. 
Coen Sir Thomas Bradford, | Captain William Lancey, R.E. 
C.B. G.C.H. | Wm. Char . Navy Agent. 
Lieut: Geueral ~ 4 Hew D. Ross, Wilbraham Tay lor, 
K.C. Adjutant- maior Gen. Sir John R AeCB 
Koyal ‘Artuilery | Major F. S. Sothe by C.B. ELC 
Capt. Sir Geo. R.N, F. Re Lieut.- Gen. Sir G. Pollock, ace 
Lieut.-Gen. Task os “C.B. E.LC.S. Captain William Cuppage, B.¥. 
Lieut. -Gen. Edw. W ynyard, ra B. Captain Michael Quin, R.N. 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts & My 59, Strand. 
Physician— Robert Lee, Esq. M. B.S, 4, Saville-row. 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4. it, Lincoln’ 's Iun-fields. 
Solicitors — Messrs. Garrard & games, 3 3, Suffolk-street, 
Actuary—Jobn Fubiom, ad hae of the Institute of 


Assurances are granted upon ‘the ‘lives of persons in every pro 
fession and station in life, y —y3 for every part of the world, with the 
exception of the Western f Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
assured in this Office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their Policies. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 


TABLE 1,.—Evhibits the necessary Premiums for the 
Assurance of 1001. on a single Life. 





| Annual Pre- Annual Pre- 
| mium for the 
nee Years. | whole of Life, 
without 
Profits. 


| £1 910 
11311 
| 118 7 
2 311 
210 6 
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JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 
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ATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 
AUTION the Public against the ELECTRO GOLD 
AINS and POLISHED ZINC GOLD, 80 extensively put forth 
ce present day, and to call attention to the genuine Gold Chains 
a om their own ingots, and sold by troy weight at its bullion, 
realizable value, with the workmanship at wholesale manufac- 
or ir's prices. ‘The gold guaranteed, and repurchased at the price 
tuned. the workmanship according to the simplicity or intricacy 
the pattern. ‘ 
= extensive assortment of Jowdlory of the first quality, all 
de at their Manufactory, 16, HED RIETTA-STREET, Co- 
YENT-GARDEN. Established a.p. 1798. 


a ae r 
OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in Londog, 
: d contain an ample assortment of every description of goods 
athe first manufactures. A oo variety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each,—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 








So Charge Sor Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
et jnitial, S¢., at LOCK WOOL"S, 75, New Bond-street. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 

Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 6d.; Large size ditto, 5 
uires for 1s. Best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks foris. Card Plate 
evaved for 28. 6d.; 100 best Cards printed for 2s. 6d. Dressing 
Cases, Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Env elope Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK- 
WOOD’, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308, sent carriage free. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The largest, as well as the choicest, Assortment in existence 

of PALMER'S MAGNU M and_ other LAMPS; CAMPHINE, 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR LAMPS, with all the 
jatest Improvements, and of the newest and most recherché pat- 
terms, in ormolu, Bohemian, and plain glass, or papier miché, is 
st WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S; and they are arranged in one large 
room, so that the Patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly 


PALMER'S CANDLES, 7d. a pound.—Palmer’s Patent Candles, 
al] marked * Palmer.” 

Single or double wicks 

Mid. size, three wicks 


7d. per pound, 
eS ye 
Magnums, three or four wicks ........ 84d. ditto, 
English Patent Camphine, in sealed cans, 4s. 9d. per gallon. 
Best Culza Oil .....0..ccecscccccecseceses 3B 9G, ditto. 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS, 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. He has 
sided to his Show-rooms TWO VERY LARGE ONES, which are 
devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
gad Children’s Cots (with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses), 
Many of these are quite new, and all are marked in plain figures, 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make this 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. Common 
[ron Bedsteads, 128, 6d.; Portable Folding Bedsteads, 12s. 6d.; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 16s. 6d. ; and Cots, from 2us. each. Handsome orna- 
natal lron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 3l. 5a 
to 3) 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 

—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago 

by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 

essrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 

article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 

usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. 





Threaded or 
Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern, 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ........ ma neces SE woes Se 
. ra 308. .... 428 
Dessert Spoons 4,0 seseeeee ee * 
Table Forks - alban oie wean Se 
Table Spoons S «see esiesics GB cece TR aces 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle, Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, full size, per doz. 128 .. 288% .. 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto.........ssceseseeee lds. Zils. .. 258, 
RENEE  wxthaherunwmancatonineieecethes Sa... Le .. 128, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
all communicating), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
thwof GENERAL FURNISHING LRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, [ron and 
, steads), so arranged and classified that purchasers may 
tasily and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per it) free. The money 
returned for every article not aupeoved of iis 
%, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and 2, 
NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 





Just published, price 6d., by post 8d. 


CIENTIFIC TESTIMONIALS and Private 
Records of PULVERMACHER’S PATENT PORTABLE 
HYDKv-ELECTRIC CHAIR for Personal Use ; containing up- 
wards of 600 Communications of Cures ina great variety of dis- 
a, received within the last eight mouths from Physicians, 
capital, Noblemen, Clergymen, Magistrates, Naval and Militar: 
Aut orities, &c. Tobe had from C. M. Meinig, 103, Leadenhall- 
street, and 71, Quadrant, Regent-street, London ; and all Agents 
in Town and Country. 





FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


D®. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT, called the“ POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 
recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for Wounds of 
every description, a certain cure for Ulcerated Sore I of twenty 
tn standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, Scor- 
Sore’ Eruptions and Pimplesin the Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, 
wii eads, Sore Breasts, Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours; 
1s a specific for those afflicting eruptions that sometimes follow 
Eeanation. Sold in pots, at 1. 14d. and 2s. 9d. Also, his PILULZ 
a ISCROPHULA, confirmed by more than forty years’ expe- 
sae to be without exception one of the best alterative medicines 
Theompounded for Purifying the Blood and assisting nature in 
ir operations. Hence they useful in Scrofula, Scorbutic 
complaints, Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the neck, 
nk They form a mild and superior family aperient, that may be 
oe atall times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in 
btn ls, 14d., 28. 9d., 4a, 6d., 118, and 228, each. Sold wholesale 
«Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at their Dispen- 
Oe eidport, and by the London houses; retail by all respect- 
on icine venders inthe United Kingdom. Observe—No medi- 
“Bach and ‘Baralcote inde De, Soe dee eee 
: icott’s, r. rts, Bri is v 
4nd printed on the stamp affixed to each — 





ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly J upiter’s Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Keconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
agen re and defining power, reuders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through 
the post at 36s,—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
piece (Iluygenian) to show Saturn's Ring and some of the Double 
Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
whole, 3l. 28—To be had of the Maker, Joun Davis, Optician, 
Derby. 
I F YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS send 
Name and County to the Heraldic Office, Great Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Fee for search and sketch, 38. 6d., or postage 
stamps. Crests engraved on Seals, Signet Kings, &c. 88. 6d. ; Arms 
with Name on Plate for Books, 1. 1a Arms Painted, Empaled, and 
Quartered for Banners, Flags, Needlework, &c. Direct H. Saxr, 
Lincoln’s Inn Heraldic Office. 
Herauopic Presses for Stamping Deeds, Paper, Envelopes, &c. 15s. 


LKINGTON and C O., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e., 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their Patent Mark,“ E. & CO, under a crown,” as no others 

are warranted by them. 
The fact frequently set forth of articles being plated by “ Elking- 
ton’s Process,” affords ae quan of the quality, as numerous 
manufacturers are licensed by them to use the process, but without 
restriction in the mode of manufacture, the metal employed, or 
the thickness of silver deposited thereon. These productions were 
honoured at the late Great Exhibition WA award of the “ Council 

Medal,” and may be obtained at either Establishment, 
22, REGENT-STREET, \ LONDON; 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, “ihe 

NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Keplating and Gilding as usual. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food, The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce isthe best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea & Perains, 6, Vere-street, Uxford-street, London, 
and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also by Messrs. Barclay 
& Sons, Messrs. Crosse Blackwell, and other Oilmen and 
Merchants, London; and generally by the principal Dealers in 
Sauce.—N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of 
“Lea & Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


ILVER PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS 


beg to call the attention of customers to the reduced prices at 
which they are now selling the best wrought London-made Silver 
Spoons and Forks, and Silver Tea and Coffee Services. The 
Pamphlet, illustrated by drawings, and containing the weights 
and prices of the various articles required in family use, may be 
had on application, or will be sent, post-free, to any part of Great 
Britain, lreland, or the Colonies.—A. B. SAVURY & SONS, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 


ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH is a combi- 
nation of all the recent improvements for Performance, 
Taste, and Economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable 
comfort of Perfect Time. In_Silver Cases, from 5 guineas; in 
Gold Cases, from 12 guineas.—-JOHN BENNETT, M fact 














rr 
DEX [S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
; WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. J. DENT be 
inform the public that he has been AWARDED by the Jur 
Great Exhibition of 1851 the ONLY COUNCIL MEDAL 
Horology to the English Exhibitors; alsoa Prize Medal for his 
Ane Rariner’s Compass ; ont nas ust reeeived, by order of the 
y,a premium price for the ormance of his Chrono- 
meter at the Royal Observatory in iss) and 1852, = 
E. J. Dent respectfully requests an inspection of his extensive 
stock of W atches and Clocks, Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, eight 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 
guineas; strong Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 
oy’ DENT, Watch and Clockmaker b 
2. J. DENT, Watch and Clockmaker by appointment to the 
ueen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and HLM. the Emperor of 
ussia, 61, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Exchange 
Soe | ae Large Church-Clock Manufactory, Somerset- 
y , Strand. 


y EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 
-~In the construction of the BURTON REGISTER STOVE, 





it was the first care of the inventor, WILLIAM 8. BURTON, to 
avail himself of the most valued of modern improvements in the 
art of heating, and secondly, so to modify and alter the receptacle 
for the coals as at once to obtain the simplest and most perfect 
combustion. After a long series of experiments, he has, by the sub- 
stitution of a graceful form of shell for the present clumsy and il!l- 
ee nee bars, succeeded in producing a stove which for soft and 
brilliant light, as well as purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond 

is most ine expectati: hile for cleanli and cheerful- 
ness it is utterly unapproachable. Price from 56s. to 15L To beseen 
in use daily in his Show Rooms; where also are to be seen 


95 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
all differing in pattern, forming the largest assort- 
ment ever collected together. They are marked in plain figures, 
and at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make 
this establishment the most distinguished in this country. Bricht 
stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 2l. lis to 
5k 108, ; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5. 10s, 
to 121. 128.; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 
31. ; steel fenders, from 2. 158. to 6. ; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from 2. 15s. to 71.78. ; fire-irons,from 1s. 9d. the set to 4l. 4s.; 
Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth-plates 
and kitchen ranges, which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 
duced charges, 
First— From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
cont From those purchases being made exclusively for cash. 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW KOOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Beds lassified that Purch ma, 


Tass Ss), 80 & 
easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues with Engravings sent ise, post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 & 2, 
NEW MAN-STREET; and 44 5, PERRY’s-PLACE. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 
a VOUSNESS, &.—DU BARRY'S HEALTH-RESTORING 
FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS. 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its 
cost in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intesti: liver an: 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 

















to the Royal Observatory, Board of Ordnance, Admiralty, and 
the Queen.—65, Cheapside. 


EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
Designs and Prices of upwards of One Hunprep different Bed- 
steads, and also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, 
in addition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAD 
——— both in wood and iron, which they have just 
m 
HEAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham Court-road. 


RENCH and SPANISH FRUITS. — Just 
Imported.—Our large consignments of NEW FRUITS of 

the finest quality, consisting of Imperial Plums in every variety 
of handsome packages, from 1s. 6d. to 308. each, the choicest bloom 
Muscatels, the finest Eleme Figs, Valencia and Sultana Raisins, 
Patras and Zante Currants, are now on show at our warehouses, 
No. 8 King William-street, City. All goods sent carriage free by 
our own vans and carts, if within eight miles; and teas, coffees, 
and spices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value 


of 408, or upwards, by PHILLIPS & COMPANY, Tea and Colo- 
nial Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, Cjty, London. A 
General Price Current sent free by post on applicafion. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—* We have seldom seen anything so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
are the most perfect “artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very cleanly and durable, which no infant will 
refuse, and whether for vouning pearing by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.— ENJAMID ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
street.—7, Cd; or sent by post, free, 2s. extra. Each is stamped 
with my name and address. Beware of imitations. 


MEICALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES, 
—The Tooth Brush has the importan v: e of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuri Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
i Flesh Brushes of improved 
ted and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CU.’S Sole Establishment, 130 ns, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words **From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


some houses, 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2z. per box. 











PP . » eruption of the skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
sea, and under all other circumstances, debility in the aged as well 
as ‘ts, fits, spasms, cramps, paral ¥ 

A few out of 50,000 Cures :— 

Cure, No. 71, of dyspepsia : from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies :—* | have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure, No. 49,432 :—" Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 

a, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been removed 
by Du Barry 's excellent food.”— Maria Jolly, Wortham Ling, near 
Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure, No, 180:—“ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry’s food in a very short time.—W. R. 
Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” : 

Cure, No. 4,208 :—" Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
with cramps, spasms, and ape, he which my servant had con- 
sulted the advice of many, have n effectually removed by Du 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. I shall be happy to 
snover ony inquiries.— Kev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 

() 


London Agents :—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, pur- 
veyors to Her Majesty the Queen ; Hedges & Butler, 155, Regent- 
street ; and through a P ble grocers, chemists, and medi- 
cine venders. In canisters, suitably ked for all climates, and 
with full instructions, Ib. 7 Bb. 4a. 6d. ; Sib. lle. ; 12)b. 228. ; 
super refined, 5)b, 22a. ; 10lb, 33e. ‘The 101b. and 121b. carriage free, 
on sesnige of post-office order.—Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, Kegent 
street, London. 


RUE URES EFFECTUALLY CURED 

WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. LESLIE continues to supply 
the afflicted with his remedy for this alarming complaint, the 
great success of which for many years past renders any further 
comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless in use, causing no in- 
convenience or confinement, and is applicable to every variety of 
single aud double rupture, however bad or long standing, in male 
or female of any age. The remedy will be sent post-free on receipt 
of 72. 6d. by post-office order. i rry at the General Post-office, 
or postage stamps, by Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 374, Manchestcr- 
street, Gray’s Inn-road, London.—At home daily, from 10 till 1, 
and from 5 till 8, Sundays excepted.——N OTICE.—No letters are 
replied to, unless they contain a remittance. 


DP INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache. 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mil fp perient it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensin 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. ( Agents for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 






















C URE of CONSUMPTIVE COUGH by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Messrs. Carey, Cocks & Koper, Man of Koss House.—“ A 
lady, afew months ago, told us she should never fear a consump- 
tive cough again as long as she could get a box of Dr. Locock’s 
Watees. although the greater part of her family had died of con- 
sumption. 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. Price 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., and lls. per Box. Bold by Drug- 


Also, 
DR. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, a mild and gentle 
Aperient Medicine, having a most agreeable taste. 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS an 
EXTRAOKDINARY REMEDY for _ERYSIPELAS.— 

Copy of a letter from Mrs. Yeates, Post-office, Aldwick-road, 
Bognor, Sussex, dated October 4, 1852. “To Professor Holloway. 
Sir,—This is to certify, that having suffered from severe erysipelas 
in the leg for upwards of three months, which resisted all medical 
aid, I was ‘advised to try your Pills and Ointment, and to follow 
the rules for diet as prescribed in your book of directions. This 
treatment was perfe successful, and I am now completely cured 
by your medicines, and ‘now om Ad ; th. I have re- 
commended them to others similarly afflicted, and with equal 
success.” Sold by all Dru ead at Prof, Holioway’s Lsta- 
blishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
PUBLISHED or PUBLISHING by HENRY G. BOHN, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 








THE BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. - 


Edited by S.C. HALL, Esq. Every page richly embellished with very highly finished Wood-engravings, after designs by Creswick, GILBsat, FRANKLIN, CoRBOULD, &c 
Imperial 8vo. richly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 1/. 5s, ‘ 


It is scarcely possible to imagine a more attractive volume. The decorationsare of the very highest class, the literary department is perfect, and the cheapness of the volume is a marvel, 


TURNER’S LIBER FLUVIORUM; or, River Scenery of France. 


Sixty-two highly-finished Line Engravings on Steel by the best Artists, with Letter-press by LEITCH RITCHIE, and a MEMOIR of TURNER, by ALARIC WATTs. 
Imperial 8vo. gilt cloth extra, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


CATTERMOLE’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR of the TIMES of 
CHARLES I. and CROMWELL. ~ 


With Thirty very highly-finished Engravings on Steel, after CarTenMog, by Rois, WitLMorE, Howt, Hzata, VaRnat, and other first-rate Artists. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 17. 1s. 


GOULD’S HUMMING BIRDS. 


A General History of the Trochilide, or Humming Birds, with especial reference to the Collection of J. GouLp, F.R.S., &c. (now exhibiting ia the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London). By W.C. L. MARTIN, late one of the Scientific Officers of the Zoological Society of London. cap. 8vo. with 16 Plates, cloth gilt, 5s. The same, with the 
Pilates beautifully coloured, heightened with gold, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


SOWERBY’S CONCHOLOGICAL MANUAL. 


New edition, considerably enlarged, with numerous Woodcuts and additional Plates, containing in all upwards of 650 figures. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
The same, the Plates beautifully coloured, gilt cloth, 1/. 16s. 


MAXWELL’S VICTORIES of WELLINGTON and the BRITISH ARMIES. 


Handsomely printed in post 8vo. (comprising the matter of two ordinary octavos), with Engravings on Steel. Gilt cloth, price 5s. 


In a few days, in Bohn’s Illustrated Library, 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON, by an OLD SOLDIER. 


Compiled from the materials of MAxWwELL, and continued by an Emixgnt AvTHoR. With some Account of the Funera!. Embellished with 18 highly-finished Line Engravings on Steel, 
by the best Artists. Price 5s. 


BOYS’ OWN LIBRARY (formerly published by Coarman & Hatt), 1, MILLER’S COUNTRY YEAR-BOOK. 


With 140 beautiful Wood-engravings and several coloured Plates. Post 8vo. cloth, full gilt, and gilt edges, 6s. 


BOYS’ OWN LIBRARY, 2. HISTORY of WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. 


Post 8vo. with 65 finely-executed Wood-engravings, gilt cloth, 3s. 6d. 
These richly illustrated Volumes are allowed to be among the most artistic and beautiful of their ciass. 


JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Printed verbatim from the Author's Folio Edition, with all the Examp'es in full; 
To which are prefixed a History of the Language, and an English Grammar. In one very large volume, imperial 8vo. extra cloth boards, 18s. 
*,* An extraordinary cheap as well as perfect Volume. 

“This Volume contains nearly 1,509 pages, closely but beautifully printed in pearl type, and is unquestionably the most remarkable example of printing and comprehensiveness ever 
produced in England. dobnson’s Dictionary is still the only one which gives a large collection of examples and authorities, and the present edition is the only one since the folio which 
contains them all, for they are not all re-produced even in Todd's edition, and the so-called Johnson’s Dictionary in the ordinary 8vo. size, gives few or none of the examples, and 
are the merest abridgment, of no use to the Scholar. With the present Dictionary for authorities, and Worcester’s edition of Webster for the words of later introduction, nothing 


farther can be desired. 


WEBSTER’S NEW CRITICAL and PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Including Scientific Terms: to which are added, Walker's Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, much enlarged ; 
With a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. New edition, enlarged and entirely revised by WORCESTER, In 1 thick vol. royal 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 

This is the most complete English Dictionary ever published, and includes all the technical and scientific terms yet introduced into our language. It comprises 27,000 words more 
‘than Todd's edition of Jol , and the pr iation of every word on the plan of Walker, but more complete and correct, inasmuch as many changes upon the best authorities 
have taken place since his time; also, Walker’s Key to Classical and Scriptural Pronunciation, greatly enlarged and improved, aud a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names. Of late a similar edition of Webster's Dictionary, edited by Goodrich, has been placed before the English public. It extensively adopts the American mode of spelling, whieh 
to those who are not firm in their Orthoépy, would be perplexing. The edition of Webster's Dictionary which established his name in this country was compiled and edited for him 
by Woncgsrser, the compiler and editor of the present ; and WonczsTsr is still regarded in America as the best lexicographical authority. 








In a few days, 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S LETTERS in the ‘TIMES’ on LOUIS NAPOLEON and FRENCH AFFAIRS. 


Reprinted by permission of the Author, with his additions and corrections, Small post 8vo. price 1s. 


CHURCH HISTORIANS OF ENCLAND, 


At 5s. per Volume. 

HENRY G. BOHN respectfully informs the Public that he is now proceeding actively with this series (commenced five years since in his ‘ ANTIQUARIAN LipRary’), and has several 
volumes nearly ready for publication. Among these are, MATTHEW PARIS, HENRY of HUNTINGDON, ROGER de HOVEDEN, MATTHEW of WESTMINSTER, ORDERICUS 
VITALIS, &c, The volumes already printed are: 1. BEDE and the ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE; 2. WILLIAM of MALMESBURY; 3. ASSER, ETHELWERD, GILDAS, 
NENNIUS, GEOFFREY of MONMOUTH, and RICHARD of CIRENCESTER; 4. RICHARD of DEVIZES, GEOFFREY DE VINSAUF, and LORD DE JOINVILLE; 5. and6 
ROGER of WENDOVER. The six volumes at 5s. each, together or separately. As a similar series (although of a more expensive ch ter) d under the above title, 
the Publisher thinks it right to call attention to his own. 

*,* The New Volume is MATTHEW PARIS’S CHRONICLE, containing the History of England from 1235, translated by Dr. GILES. Vol. L price 5s. 








HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 














Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and 
blished by Jony Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents 
OTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Ine.ayp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, November 20, 1852, 
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